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Aates. 
CHEAP REPOSITORY TRACTS. 


Though printed as a Note, this is really a Query: 
that is, the very common query of asking for 
more. I have a particular reason for wishing that 
all the obtainable information on this subject 
should be collected, I begin by giving all I can 
get. 

The stories which Hannah More circulated 
under the name of “Cheap Repository Tracts” 
are very well known, especially to those who were 
children in the first twenty years of this century. 
Next to John Bunyan, the authoress is the most 
remarkable instance of a person able to make ex- 
positions of doctrinal views to be interesting read- 
ing, even to those who are indifferent about or op- 
posed to the doctrines themselves. But there are 
very few who remember the mode of publication : 
and though the “cheap repository” is sometimes 
mentioned, as part of the title of the tracts, the 
knowledge of it is very nearly lost. 

My first impression was that the Religious 
Tract Society, a powerful and wide-spreading 
organization, founded in 1799,—the cheap reposi- 
tory period being 1795-1798, or thereabouts,— 
was but the continuation of Hannah More’s so- 
ciety under another name. I dare say this idea 
is not uncommon among those who have any 
idea at all on the subject. An application to a 
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member of the R. T. S. procured me very 
promptly a copy of the a Jubilee Memorial, 
by Wm. Jones, Corresponding Secretary, 1850, 8vo, 
a handsomely printed volume, full of information 
connected with the purpose of the Society. It 
was accompanied by a manuscript copy (undated) 


| of “A plan for establishing by —— a Re- 


pository of cheap publications on religious and 
moral subjects (which will be sold at a halfpenny 
or a penny,—and few to exceed twopence each.) H. 
Thornton, Esq., M.P., Treasurer to the Institution.” 
Looking at the information afforded by this docu- 
ment, which I supposed to be only a part of the 
archives of the R. T. S. on this subject, and look- 
ing at the Jubilee Memorial above-mentioned, 
there seemed to be much appearance of very great 
negligence, or else of absolute intention, existing 
in 1850, to suppress the history of the Cheap Re- 
pository altogether. But this I found on inquiry 
was not the case. Not only is the “plan” above- 
mentioned the single bit of information possessed 
by the R. T. S., but even this was not in their pos- 


| session when the Jubilee Memorial was published. 


Two or three years after the death of Mr. Jones, 
the owner of a copy of this plan presented it to 
the R. T. S., which till then was not aware of its 


| existence, and appears to have had no information 
| whatever about the Repository, and no peculiar 


means of getting any. I need hardly say that the 
R. ‘IT. S. was wholly unconnected with its prede- 
cessor, except in that the success of the second 
influenced the mind of the originator of the first, 
as will presently appear. 

The account given by the R. T. S. is as follows. 
First, Edinburgh and Glasgow Societies, formed 
in 1756, are mentioned: these soon decayed, and 
it is not stated whether they were strictly ¢ract 
societies, that is, circulators of cheap and small 
works among the poor. 

In another place is quoted the effort of the Rev. 
J. Campbell, who for some years circulated tracts 
printed at his own expence. Some years after 
1789, he was one of a dozen who formed them- 
selves into a religious tract society, which, as far 
he knew, was the first that ever existed: this 
must have been about the time of the Cheap Re- 


| pository undertaking. This Mr. Campbell, minis- 


ter of Kingsland Chapel, was the traveller in 
South Africa. His travels, undertaken for and 
by aid of the Missionary Society, were several times 
printed ; first at the beginning of 1815, in which 
year also the third edition was published. 

Hannah More’s undertaking is then described 
as follows : — 

“When the French Revolution broke out about 1790, 
and which seemed for a time to threaten the dearest in- 
terests of Christianity, Mrs. Hannah More appeared as a 
writer of popular tracts, which well deserved to be called 
‘Tracts for the Times.’ Her first tract was entitled 
William Chip. When this useful treatise appeared, the 
writer was unknown, but she was speedily discovered. 











Encouraged by the success of her first attempt, she pre- 
pared, with the aid of her sisters, a series of small publica- 
tions, entitled The Cheap Repository Tracts, which have 
had alarge circulation, and have been productive of great 
good. Among the private papers of Mrs. More was found 
an interesting record,. . . . ‘I have devoted three years 
to this work. Two millions of these tracts were disposed 
of during the first year.’ The success of these 
works was much extended by the zeal of individuals, and 
also by the active co-operation of respectable societies, 
which were formed in various places for this purpose. 
Many persons exerted their influence, not only by circu- 
lating the tracts in their own families, in schools, and 
among their dependants, but also by encouraging book- 
sellers to supply themselves with them; by inspecting 
retailers and hawkers, to whom they gave a few in the 
first instance, and afterwards directed them in the pur- 
chase; also by recommending the tracts to the occupiers 
of stalls at fairs, and by sending them to hospitals, work- 
houses, and prisons. ‘They were also liberally distributed 
among soldiers and sailors, through the influence of their 
commanders.” 





The account above is pure tradition, and re- 
quires some correction, In July, 1795, Mr. S. 
Hazard of Bath, the printer, says, that seven 
hundred thousand have been issued, and he looks 
to complete the million before the end of the 
month. The commencement must have been in 
the spring of 1795. In 1798, the proceeds of the 
undertaking (so far as contributed by Hannah | 
More) were collected in three volumes, not three 
volumes of one work, but three works of one 
volume each, sold separately, and with the same | 


advertisement by way of preface in all. Hannah | 
More’s three years are thus explained and verified. 
The tract called William Chip must be the Village 
Politics, by William Chip, Carpenter, a well known 
work of Hannah More, but not originally a Re- 
pository tract, and published in 1793. I cannot 
trace any trustworthy authority for the sisters 
being concerned in the authorship. 

We see that there actually was an association : 
but it seems to have been an association of sub- 
scribers, without any definite name. The cheap 
repositories, for there were two, were the shops of 
J. Marshall, 17, Queen Street, Cheapside, and 
4, Aldermary Churchyard. The tracts were also 
sold by Hazard at Bath, and by R. White, in Pic- 
cadilly. I suppose the Society was called into 
existence mainly to print and circulate her tracts : 
those of other persons have quite disappeared. In 
the edition of her works, in eleven volumes (1830, 
8vo), the following tracts are found, not distin- 
guishing repository tracts from others : — 





“Mr. Fantom (two tracts, one as late as 1817). Riots 
of 1817. Delegate. Valley of Tears. Two Wealthy 
Farmers. Tis all for the Best. Cure for Melancholy. 
Sunday School. Pilgrims. Straight Gate and Broad 
Way. Parley the Porter. Village Politics. Shepherd | 
of Salisbury Plain. Two Shoemakers. Tom White the | 
Postilion. Grand Assizes. Servantman turned Soldier. 
Betty Brown the St. Giles’s Orange Girl. Black Giles | 
the Poacher. Tawney Rachel.” 


Of these all but a very few are in the three Reposi- | 
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tory volumes, which contain nothing by any other 
author. That there were tracts by other writers 
in the series is certain. The prospectus or “plan” 
was not issued until a considerable number of 
tracts had been published. The first expence, I 
suspect, was borne by H. Thornton, M.P., whose 
liberality in such matters is still remembered. 
He was the treasurer, and no other promoters are 
mentioned, nor indeed any other names except 
those of some booksellers, &c., who received sub- 
scriptions. As there is no saying where inform- 
ation may be preserved, it is worth while to give 
the places were subscriptions were received : — 

H. Thornton (at Down Thornton & Co., Bartholomew 
Lane); T. Cadell and W. Davies, successors to Cadell in 
the Strand; J. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s; J. Robson, 
Bond Street; R. White, Piccadilly ; J. Wilkie, Pater- 
noster Row; J. Marshall, 4, Aldermary Churchyard; 
S. Hazard, and Bull and Co., Bath; J. Cottle, Bristol; 
J. Hough, Gloucester; T. Pearson, High Street, and 
E. Piercy, Bull Street, Birmingham; Rev. Dr. Hawker, 
Plymouth. 

In the Living Authors of 1798, Miss H. More 
is “supposed to be concerned in several little 
pieces distributed among the poor by a society 
under the active patronage of the worthy Bishop 
of London.” ‘This was her old friend Dr. Por- 
teus, who was supposed to be inclined towards 
her side of religious opinion, and was even said to 
have assisted her—if he had ever written a novel, 
she might be supposed to have assisted him—in 
the composition of Celebs in Search of a Wife 
(1809). 

In the Living Authors of 1816 no allusion is 
made to the subject in the general account; but 
in the list of works is found, without date, “ The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, one of the cheap re- 
pository tracts, which collection was planned, 
superintended, and considerably enriched by Mrs. 
More.” 

There seems to be much ignorance in the “sup- 
posed to be concerned” of the first account: but 
David Rivers, the author, was a non-conformist 
minister, and the isolation of parties was very 
complete. The same circumstance may explain 
the way in which the history of the cheap repost- 
tory has never been known to its real successor. 
The R. T. S. was originally founded by non-con- 
formists, for the most part, (in 1799) ; but for many 
years before 1850 it had been either custom or 
byelaw that the managing body should consist 


| of equal numbers of conformists and non-con- 


formists. And it declares, in 1850, that during 
its half century of existence there had been no 
dissensions; which, on such respectable authority, 
we must believe. It diminishes the wonder when 
we learn that at the twenty-fifth anniversary all 
the founders were living : the mixture of old and 
new blood, before things are well settled, creates 
the greatest danger of discord. 


The works which had been actually published, 
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when the subscription plan was circulated, are de- 
scribed in the plan as follows : — 

“Thomas White, the Postilion. 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. t 
Gentleman Highwayman. Book of Martyrs, Bishop Rid- 
ley, &c. Two Soldiers. Plague in London, with suitable 
Thoughts. Watts’s Hymns, with Prayers. Life of Wm. 
Barker, with Funeral Sermon, by Gilpin. Price one 
penny each; or 4s. 6d. per 100; 50 for 2s. 6d.; 25 for 
1s. 6d. 

“ True History of a True Book, in verse. The Carpen- 
ter, or the Danger of Evil Company. Market-woman, 
a True Tale, in verse. Cockfighter, a True Story versi- 
fied by Cowper. True Stories of Two good Negroes. 
Husbandry moralised, a Pleasant Sunday Reading for 
a Farmer's Kitchen. Wonderful Escapes from Ship- 
wreck. Apprentice’s Monitor, or Indentures in verse, to 
be Hung up in Shops. Fable of the Old Man and the 
Bundle of Sticks, in verse. Roguish Miller, or nothing 
got by Cheating, a true Ballad. Gin-shop, or a Peep at 
Prison, in verse. Providential Detections of Murders, by 
Henry Fielding, Esq. Horse Race. Price one halfpenny ; 
or 2s. 3d. per 100; 50 for 1s. 3d.; 25 for 9d.” 

Nothing of contemporary review has fallen in 
my way, except what 1s in the Genileman’s Maga- 
zine. June, 1796, there is a very cordial and 
encouraging notice of one volume, containing 
fifty publications. This must have been a dif- 


ferent thing from either work of 1798, and must | 


have contained more writers than one ; probably 
it was an actual binding together of the separate 
tracts. Besides the two millions issued since March, 
1795—which it thus appears was the true date of 
commencement—great numbers were circulated 
in Ireland. It is said to be the most benevolent 
and judicious undertaking that has lately been 
conceived : for thought and execution, indebted 
to the well-known worth and talents of Mrs. H. M. 
Written with much ingenuity and judgment: 
plain enough to be understood by the lowest 
reader, and attractive enough to please all classes. 
Feb. 1797, a second volume is announced. 
1798, a correspondent, M. Green, gives informa- 
tion of a uniform edition, corrected and improved : 
the first volume of the longer stories, the second 
of the Sunday stories, and the third volume (about 
to appear) of the shorter stories. This is the 
edition to which I have referred, and I find no 
other in the British Museum. Where are the 
two millions odd? ‘This edition of 1798 is a re- 
print, and of Hannah More only. I have stood 
before stalls for thirty-four years, and am sure I 
should not have missed noting even one of the 
stories which delighted me in childhood. A per- 
fect collection would fetch money, now it is made 
known that the volumes of 1798 are reprints. 
There is much disposition to suppose that 
Hannah More wrote only the Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain. 1 have seen this statement a dozen 
times. I will only mention two instances. In 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary it is said, “she 


Two Shoemakers. 
Execution of Maclean, the | 





May, | 
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repository tracts, entitled the Shepherd, &c.” In 
the new Biographie Universelle (Michaud), she is 
not allowed even this. The life makes no allu- 
sions to any of the tracts; and § 15 of the list of 
works, containing “divers morceaux de moindre 
importance,” gives “3° Les additions faites au 
Berger de la Plain de Salisbury, un de ces recueils 
populaires & bas prix dont est inondée I'Angle- 
terre.” The article is sensible and appreciative ; 
but the list of works is bungled. It will be ob- 
served that both these notices are sneering. 

All I know of other reprints is as follows: — 
1. ‘Three volumes, not complete, published by 
Rivington in 1840, 1841, 1842 : the second marked 
as published for the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. The tracts appear to have 
been sold separately, having separate titles. 2. A 
republication, now in progress, by the R. T. S., of 
which one volume (1863) has appeared; in which 
“some alterations and abridgments have been 
made, to adapt them to the present times and the 
aims of the Religious Tract Society.” Any criticism 
made on this mode of proceeding must be directed 
also at the Christian Knowledge Society, which 
led the way in the matter. Alterations in works 
which the Society republishes are a necessary 
part of their plan, though such notes as they 
should judge to be corrective would be the best 
way of proceeding. But the fact of alteration 
should be very distinctly announced on the title 
of the work itself, not left to a little bit of small 
type at the end of the preface, in the place where 
trade advertisements are often found, or directions 
to the binder. And the places in which alter- 
ation has been made should be pointed out, either 
by marks of omission, when omission is the alter- 
ation, or by putting the altered sentences in 
brackets, when change has been made. May any 
one alter the works of the dead at his own discre- 
tion? We all know that readers in general will 


| take each sentence to be that of the author whose 


was the writer of one of the first, and certainly | 


one of the best, of what were called the cheap 


name is on the title: so that a correcting repub- 
lisher makes use of his author's name to teach his own 
variation. The tortuous logic of “the trade,” which 
is content when “the world” is satisfied, is not 
easily answered, any more than an eel is easily 
caught; but the Religious Tract Society may be 
convinced* in a sentence. On which course would 
they feel most safe in giving their account to the 
God of truth ? “In your own conscience, now ?” 

I have tracked out a good many of the varia- 
tions made by the R. T. S. in the recently-pub- 
lished volume of Repository tracts. Most of them 


* I use the word in its old sense. In some Star-Cham- 
ber proceeding—the reference to which I cannot give— 
severe measures were used against some heretic, because 
he did not retract when he was convinced. This did not 


mean that the Court declared him satisfied in his own 
mind; it only referred to his having been conquered, 
or reduced to silence, in a formal disputation. 
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are doctrinal insertions or amplifications, to the 
matter of which Hannah More would not have 
objected—all that can be brought against them is 
the want of notice. But I have found two which 
the respect I have for the R. T.S., in spite of 
much difference from them on various points, 
must not prevent my designating as paltry. 
the story of Mary Wood, a kind-hearted clergy- 
man converses with the poor girl who has ruined 
herself by lying. In the original, he “assisted her 
in the great work of repentance :” in the reprint 
it is to be shown in some detail how he did this. 
He is to begin by pointing out that “the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Now the clergyman's name is Heartwell: so, to 


In | 


— his name from contradicting his doctrine, | 


» is actually cut down to Harwell. 

Hannah More meant this good man for one of 
those described in Acts xv. 8,9; and his name 
was appropriate. 

Again, Mr. Flatterwell, in persuasion of Parley 
the porter to let him into the castle, declares that 
the worst he will do is to “ play an innocent game 
of cards just to keep you awake, or sing a cheerful 
song with the maids.” O fie! Miss Hannah More! 
and you a single lady too, and a contemporary of 
the virtuous Bowdler! Though Flatterwell be 
an allegory of the devil, this is really too inde- 
corous, even for him. Out with the three last 
words! and out it is. 

The “ plan” mainly consists in the circulation 
of religious and useful knowledge, as an antidote 
to vulgar and licentious publications. All that is 
“ enthusiastic, absurd, or superstitious,” is to be ex- 
cluded. The “ peculiarity” is the encouragement 
it holds out to the vendors of bad publications to 
sell good ones, by the offer of a larger profit. A 
great loss is thus contemplated, which is to be 
supplied by subscriptions. So far as I can learn, 
this principle is here propounded for the first 
time. In our own day it has been carried even 
further: cheapness has been made to pay itself. 
The Useful Knowledge Society found it so in 
secular publications; and the R. T. S. has found 
a technical phrase to be necessary. The “ bene- 
volent income” has not been employed in the 
“ business objects,” but has been devoted to gra- 
tuitous circulation, &c. Since 1824, the “ busi- 
ness” has met all the expences connected with the 
“ benevolent” operations. 

It will be observed, that the enthusiastic was to 
be excluded: there was a little bit of Shibboleth 
in this, In the last century a preacher was called 
an enthusiast, though he were as dry as a meta- 
physician and as cool as a cucumber, if his doc- 
trine were strongly of that kind which it is 
difficult to characterise, but for which the holders 
choose to use the word evangelical, as distinctive. 
The word enthusiastic was intended to express 
that a certain extreme of this doctrine was i» be 


| 
| 
| 














avoided. Accordingly, Hannah More's tracts, 
though so thoroughly evangelical, in the sense 
above, that the most extreme of the class, except 
only divinity students, never knew the difference, 
were soon pronounced not to go far enough. 
George my a very well known non-conformist 
minister of the day, “ was among the number of 
those friends who, while they rejoiced in the wide 
diffusion of Mrs. More's tracts, regretted that they 
did not contain a fuller statement of the great 
evangelical principles of Christian truth.” He 
accordingly, in conjunction with the Rev. Samuel 
Greatheed *— then, or afterwards, of Bishop's 
Hull, near Taunton — published six Village Tracts 
at one penny each. But private efforts were 
found inefficient : Mr. Burder, accordingly, hav- 
ing communicated with Mr. Rowland Hill, who 
cordially approved the plan, started his project 
after a meeting of the Missionary Society. 

I cannot, of course, undertake to describe the 
shortcomings of Mrs. Hannah More in respect to 
“enthusiasm ;” but I suppose a a reader 
may gain a notion of them in the following way :— 
The only set of tracts published by the R. T. S. 
which at all competes in graphical power with 
those of Hannah More, are the Village Dialogues 
of Rowland Hill himself; some numbers of which 
were issued—and therefore recognised as sound— 
by the Society. By comparison of this work with 
the Cheap Repository Tracts, I should suppose 
the requisite notion might be gained by those who 
have the requisite knowledge. 

Rowland Hill has not that talent of sustaining 
the attraction from beginning to end which is so 
conspicuous in Hannah More ; but he is far above 
his colleague writers. He himself said of Bishop 
Patrick’s Paruble of the Pilgrims, as compared 
with Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, that “ while 
Bunyan oi you awake, Patrick lulls you 
asleep.” Of most of the attempts to make religion 
interesting by story, it may be said that the tale 
spoils the sermon, but that the sermon revenges 
itself threefold upon the tale. The R. T. 5, 
from the beginning, seems to have contemplated 
publications in which there should be different 
amounts of “enthusiasm.” They described them- 
selves, at the outset, as wanting “ a series of tracts 
adapted by their variety to readers whose respec- 
tive attainments, condition, and character, de- 
manded so many different modes of address.” To 
this, at least, they had arrived by the time their 
fourth annual address was delivered; and the run 
of their publications, so far as I have seen, indi- 
cates that their present motto is not “more 


—— 





* This gentleman’s namesake may have been con- 
founded with him, strange as it may seem. He was 
Bertie (or Samuel, as he is sometimes printed) Greatheed, 
Greathead, or Greathed. He was one of the Della Crus- 
cans, and, famous as he once was, neither of his names 18 
now well fixed, 
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than Hannah More,” but “Hannah More and conversation between two old women in his vil- 


more.” 

Next, the absurd was to be excluded. Forty 
and more years ago, and especially in the country, 
great numbers of the Christians who called them- 
selves evangelical were distinguished by phraseo- 
logy of a most offensive twang, accompanied by 
various mannerisms which made them look more 
like the Puritans of the stage of Charles IL., than the 
Christians of the Acts of the Apostles. It chanced 
to me to hear when I was a boy, and from re- 
latives who were present, that the wife of a 
general officer, on being asked in company to sing, 
replied: “I have never sung a carnal song since | 
was convinced of sin.” Some gentlemen present, 
who were not up to Shibboleth, showed by their 
countenances that they took the lady to have con- 
fessed not having always been as correct in her 
choice of songs as decency would demand. All 
the public Societies have been the enemies of this 
kind of manifestation of religion, at least in the 


great bulk of their printed works; and some of the | 


most distinguished “evangelicals” have been its 
satirists—as Hannah More, Rowland Hill, and 
Charles Simeon. But many will remember the 
time when tlie satirist was sorely wanted. I 
used to hear the following story of Rowland Hill 
from persons so well acquainted with Surrey 
Chapel that I never had any doubt of its truth : — 


(R. H. looking round from the pulpit.) “I see my 
worthy friend is not here to-day; so I will relate a little 
conversation which I had with him the other day on this 
subject, when I paid him a morning visit. All his room 
was in dirt and confusion: the breakfast things were not 
removed; the floor had not been swept; and anybody 
with an eye or a nose could tell what he had had for din- 
ner the day before. I took no notice, but sat down by 
his side. ‘Well, my friend,’ said 1,*how are you?’— 
‘Ah! Sir,’ said he, ‘looking upwards! looking upwards!’ 
—An excellent thing for you,’ said I1—* An excellent 
thing for anybody, Sir!’ answered he.—‘ Quite true, my 
friend!’ said I, ‘but especially for you; for if you had 
—— down for a moment, it would have made you 
sick.’” 7 


The superstitious was also to be avoided. It is 
not easy to say what superstition is, especially as 
applied by any one to his own co-mates in opinion 
and practice. I am inclined to think it referred 
in great part to the interpretation of the dealings 
of Providence, which was so very frequent among 
the class I refer to. They knew why all afllic- 
tions were sent, not merely in the bulk, but each 
to each, as Euclid says. They had their trials, 
and others their judgments. This disposition some- 
times enabled the scorner to play havoc with the 
assertions of persons who were thinking of quite 
other things. “There is many an ignorant old 


woman,” said a worthy man, “ who knows more of 
God and his ways than any doctor of theology.” 
“That there is,” said another in company, “I 
know two,”"—and he then gave an account of a 





lage, which I wish I could remember. 

I desire it may be noted that Hannah More 
and H. Thornton, and perhaps Bishop Porteus, 
are the satirists. I am only the writer of a short 
sermon on their text. I will conclude this paper 
by observing, that the promoters of the Cheap 
Repository most openly and expressly professed 
not to advance doctrinal religion, except inci- 
dentally — their object was to check vice : 

“ And in our choice of materials, we must ever bear in 
mind, that our prime object being the counteraction of an 
existing evil, of which the poison is but too palatable, we 
must labour to render our antidote the more pleasant.” 

This limitation of purpose reads strangely in 
our day ; but it might be shown that it was judi- 
cious in 1795. This, however, would greatly 
lengthen a communication already too long. 

‘Though subscriptions were called for after many 
tracts had been issued, we have no account of the 
success of the call. This is one of the points on 
which information is required. It is quite pos- 
sible that no liberal response was given: if this 
were the case, we must conclude that H. Thorn- 
ton, and it may be Bishop Porteus, were the par- 
ties who furnished the chief part of the means. 

A. De Morgan. 


BYRONIANA. 


The following letter and verses by Lord Byron, 
which are carefully preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, have not, I believe, 
hitherto appeared in print; at least I was so in- 
formed on the spot, and cannot find either in any 
biography or edition of his works I have con- 
sulted. I took a literal transcript of them when 
recently at Cambridge, which I now send for in- 
sertion in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” believing they 
will prove acceptable to its numerous readers. 
The name of the lady to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed does notgppear. It is written on lines, the 
pencilling of which has been partially obliterated, 
in a rude schoolboy's hand, and is as follows : — 


“Dear Madam— 

“My Mamma being unable to write 
herself desires I will let you know that the potatoes are 
now ready and you are welcome to them whenever you 
lease. 
ee She begs you will ask M™ Parkyns if she would wish 
the poney to go round by Nottingham, or to go home the 
nearest way as it is now quite well but too small to carry 
me. 

“T have sent a young Rabbit which I beg Miss Frances 
will accept off and which I promised to send before. 4 
Mamma desires her best compliments to you all in whic 
I join. “lam 

“ Dear Aunt 
“ Yours sincerely 
“ Byron. 

“Newstead Abbey, Nov. 8, 1798. 

“TI hope you will excuse all blunders as it is the first 
letter I ever wrote.” 
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I now give the verses. They are written in a 
greatly improved hand, and probably refer to the 
Cambridge chorister, Eddlestone, of whom Moore 
gives an interesting account in his biography of | 
the noble poet : — 
“EpirarH ON A BEAUTIFUL Boy. 

“ A pearly dew drop, see some flower adorn, 

& grace with tender beam the rising Morn, 

But soon the Sun emits a fiercer ray, 

And the fair fabrick rushes to decay : 

Lo! in the dust the beauteous ruin lies, 

While the pure vapour seeks its native skies 

A fate like this to thee, sweet [boy] youth was given, 

To sparkle, bloom, & be exhaied in heaven.” 

The address on the back of the above, runs 


thus : — 





“1811 
“London July twenty sixth 
“ Hnble 
“M™" Byron, 
Pelham Street 


“ Byron. 
Nottingham.” 


Both of these interesting documents have been 
inserted in an oaken frame, covered with glass, 
and are placed on a table near Thorwaldsen’s 
beautiful statue of the poet. T. C. Sarr, 


SOUTHERN “BLUE LAWS,” 1663. 


May I not ask a remembrance for the enclosed 
cutting in “ N. & Q.,” carrying with it some in- 
terest, by establishing a heretofore unknown his- 
torical fact ? MASSACHUSETTS. 


“ We have all heard more or less of the ‘ Blue Laws’ of 
Connecticut and of the ‘ Black Cude’ of the South. But 
I did not know, till the present war commenced, that any 
such religio-legal enactments had ever been made by the 
Southern chivalry of the Ditch-land, as we have under- 
stood by this term of ‘ Blue Laws.’ Some two years since, 
a soldier of the Potomac army, on entering the court- 
house in Warwick county, Va. found the old records of 
the court; which he forthwith confiscated, and sent to me 
two pages, from which the following items are copied. 

“The paper is quite thick, and measures 16 by 10 inches. 
The chirography is peculiar, and there are twenty-six 
entries of decisions made by that court, under the date of 





October 21, 1663. This MS, is interesting, not only from 
its remote antiquity, but also on account of the informa- 
tion which it gives us as to the religious and legal man- 
ners of our Southern neighbours two hundred years ago. 
Witness the following : — 

“* Mr. John Harlow, and Alice, his wife, being by the 
grand inquest presented for absenting themselves from 
church, are, according to the act, fined each of them fifty | 

unds of tobacco; and the said Mr. John Harlow ordered | 
orthwith to pay one hundred pounds of tobacco to the 
sheriff, otherwise the said sheriff to levy by way of 
distress.’ y 

“* Jane Harde, the wife of Henry Harde, being pre- 
sented for not "tending church, is, according to act, fined | 
fifty pounds of tobacco; and the sheriff is ordered to 
collect the same from her, and in case of non-payment 
to distress.’ 

“* John Lewis, his wife this day refusing to take the 


oath of allegiance, being ordered her, is committed into | 


the sheriff’s custody, to remain until she take the said 
oath, or until further ordered to the contrary.’ 

“*John Lewis, his wife, for absenting herself from 
church, is fined fifty pounds of tobacco, to be collected by 
the sheriff from her husband; and upon non-payment, 
the said sheriff to distress.’ 

“* Robert Reynolds, being prosecuted for absenting 
himself from church, and summoned by the sheriff of 
this court to make his appearance, and appearing not, 
is fined for both offences one hundred and fifty pounds of 
tobacco, to be levied by the sheriff by way of distress, 
upon his non-payment thereof.’ 

“* George Harwood, being prosecuted for his absenting 
himself from church, is fined fifty pounds of tobacco, to 
be levied by way of distress by the sheriff upon his non- 
payment thereof.’ 

“* Peter White and his wife, being presented for com- 
mon swearing, are fined fifty pounds of tobacco, both of 
them; to be collected by the sheriff from the said White, 
and, upon non-payment of the same, to distress.’ 

“* Richard Ring, being presented as a common swearer, 
is fined fifty pounds of tobacco, to be levied by the sheriff, 
by way of distress, upon his non-payment.’ 

“ From all I can learn there was but one ‘ church’ in 
Virginia in 1663, and that was the English, or what is 
now the Protestant Episcopal Church; and it was for 
non-attendance on this church that the fine of fifty 
pounds of tobacco was inflicted by the Old Dominion two 
hundred years ago; and the chivalrous descendants of 
the race that passed those laws in Virginia have been the 
men, in later times, to taunt us with the memory of 
* Blue Laws,’ as if none such had ever been enacted ex- 
cept by the Yankees. 

“This record speaks of no fine imposed by the Virginia 
court except on ‘tobacco’; and from which we learn 
that this weed was not only a staple commodity at that 
early period of our country, but it was so much so that it 
became a substitute for currency. 

“ This ancient record, thus brought to light by the for- 
tunes of war, seems to me of some historical value; and, 
accordingly, I have deposited it for safe keeping in the 
archives of the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, 13, Bromfield Street, Boston. 

“ Le Roy SUNDERLAND. 

“ Boston, July 19, 1864.” 


AN OLD STORY REVIVED. 


“A Moprern Miracre.—A singular trial has taken 
place at Madrid. A soldier was cited before the police 
court for having stolen a gold cup of considerable value, 
which had been placed as a votive offering on one of the 
numerous altars dedicated in that city to the Virgin. The 
soldier at once explained, that he and his family being in 
great distress, he had appealed to the Holy Mother for 
assistance; and that, while engaged in prayer and con- 
templation of the four millions’ worth of jewels displayed 
on her brocaded petticoat, she stooped, and with a charm- 
ing smile, handed him the golden cup. This explana- 
tion was received by the court in profound silence, and 
the case handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
to whom it at once occurred, that, however inconvenient 
the admission of the miracle might be, it would be highly 
impolitic to dispute its possibility. They, therefore, gave 
the cup to the soldier, at the same time solemnly warn- 
ing him for the future against similar favours from 
images of any kind, and impressing him with the convic- 
tion that the Virgin required profound silence from him as 
a proof of his gratitude.” — The Record, September Sth, 
1864. 
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The story is so old that I think any attempt to 
find when it was new would be hopeless. More 
than seventy years ago Peter Pindar told it better 
in verse. He says the case was submitted to the 
Pope and the cardinals, and thus reports their 
judgment : — 

“To save the Virgin’s credit, lo! 

And keep secure the diamcds that were left, 
They said she might, indeed, the gem bestow ; 
And, consequently, it might be no theft. 
But then they passed immediately an act, 
That every one discovered in the fact 
Of taking presents from the Virgin’s hand, 
Or from the saints of any land, 
Should know no mercy, but be led to slaughter, 
Flayed here, and fried eternally hereafter.” 
The Soldier and the Virgin Mary. 

I quote from memory, not having Peter's works 

here, but am substantially if not verbally correct. 
FirzuorxKins. 
Paris, 


Disptacep Gravestones. — Looking over re- 


cently a collection I made some years ago to | 


illustrate the parish of Willesden, co. Middlesex, 
I found the following memorandum, which I send 
you, in the hope that its publication may lead to 
the preservation of the stone it speaks of — 

“Here Lieth y* Body of Ric. Paine, Esq., Justice of 
Peace and Corum, who was Gent. Pensioner to 5 Princes, 
H. y* 8, E. ye 6, Q. M., Q. E., and our soveraigne K. 
James. He departed y* Life ye 27 of December, 1606, in 
y° 95 yeere of His age. And also y* Body of Margerie 
His Wife, whoe Likewise departed y* Life y* 23 of Feb- 
ruarie, Anno 1595, aged 72.” 

This stone is in the engine-house, is in very 
fair preservation, and I don’t understand why it 
was moved from its position in the churchyard 
where I saw it not long ago. James KNow es. 


Tue Seats or Minpecurm. — Herarpicus 
AnGuicanus, in his paper on crests (3™ S. vi. 31), 
has been led into a field of inquiry extending far 
beyond the limits of Blasonry. I hope at some 
future time to follow the clue that he has given 
into some curious points in the history of society. 
For the present, I shall confine myself to a single 
incident connected with the system that he has 
adverted to as prevailing in Germany, where the 
family is merely indicated by the escutcheon of 
pretense, the body of the shield being occupied 
by the lordships or territorial possessions. 

John, the first Duke of Marlborough, seems to 
have set this rule at nought; for when he was 
created Prince of Mindelheim, the seal that was 
made for him represented his family arms in the 
body of the shield, and the bell of Mindelheim on 
the escutcheon of pretense. But the matter did 
not rest here. This arrangement left no room for 
the arms of the duchess. She would not submit 
to be so excluded: and the first seal was speedily 
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superseded by a second, in which the escutcheon 
of pretense was occupied by the arms of Jennings, 
Mindelheim being altogether omitted. The two 
seals are engraved in Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, 
at the end of the first volume (edit. 1818.) 

I should like very much to know whether this 
incident of the two shields was allowed to pass 
without observation on the part of the punctilious 
Germans. Srarrorp Carey. 


Corxcipent Dreams. — One of the most re- 
markable instances of coincidence in dreams of 
which I have ever heard occurs to me as worthy 
of a note in “ N. & Q.” I enclose my card, and 
vouch for the truth of my facts; and should any 
of your correspondents, interested in making a 
collection of such mysteries wish to satisfy himself 
on the matter, I shall be happy to put him on 
the right road. 

A lady friend of mine, staying at a relative’s in 
Herefordshire, dreamed one night that she was 
about to be hanged. On descending to the break- 
fast-room, the first news that greeted her was, that 
each of two nieces had dreamed she saw her aunt 
undergoing the same ordeal. A few weeks after, 
a friend, who arrived from Corfu, assured them 
that on the same night the identical dream had 
occurred to him, Iam happy to be able to add 
that, though this was three or four years ago, the 
coincidence has not yet proved worth anything. 


R. C. L. 


Erymotocy or Anprrsuot.—TI have noticed 
that The Times invariably spells this word with 
two és. In the counties of Surrey and Hampshire 
are several places ending in “shot,” including 
Aldershot, Badshot, Bagshot, Bramshot, Ewshot, 
Empshot, Grayshot, Kingshot, Ockshot, and Oak- 
shot. I have never fuund any explanation of this 
final syllable, but my own supposition is that it is 
derived from the Saxon hobs, a wood or grove, 
which is strengthened by the fact, that in some of 
the instances above-mentioned the prefix gives the 
name of a tree,—probably that of which the holt 
or wood was chiefly composed, as alder, yew, oak, 
&e. Moreover, in an old map of the parish of 
Aldershot, the name is spelt “ Aldersholt;” and 
if my supposition as to the etymology of the word 
be correct The Times is decidedly wrong in spel- 
ling it with two ¢s, for by dropping the letter J, it 
becomes at once Aldershot. The word holt is 
still used to express a wood or forest of trees. A 
short distance from Farnham, Surrey, is an ex- 
tensive forest called Alice Holt, from Adelicia, 
daughter of Geoffrey, Earl of Louvain, and'second 
queen of Henry I. Holborn is also said to have 
derived its name from this source. 

W. Carman. 

Farnham. 
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Queries. 
CHARLES LAMB AND ALICE W—— 


LAMB'S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS, 


N. 


Can any of your numerous readers give me in- 
formation on the following subject? In Charles 
Lamb's Essay, entitled New Year's Eve, this pas- 
sage occurs: 

“ Methinks it is better that I should have pined away 
seven of my goldenest years, when I was thrall to the 
fair hair and fairer eyes of Alice W ~——nly than that so 
passionate a love adventure should be lost.” 

Who was Alice W n, and is there any one 
of Lamb’s surviving friends who can throw light 
on this subject ? There is no account of this love 
affair in Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb and 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; nor can I find 
anything about it in the numerous essays, memo- 
rials, reminiscences, &c., which appeared after 
Lamb's death in 1834. 

It will give pleasure to the admirers of Charles 
Lamb to know that in a month or two there will 
be published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of 
Boston, U.S., a volume containing the uncollected 
writings of this subtle critic and humourist. Lamb 
was very fastidious about the reprint of the Essays 
which originally appeared in the London Magazine 
and elsewhere. There are several papers of his in 





The Reflector (1810-11), the London Magazine 
(1820-1829), the Englishman's Magazine (about 


1831-2), The Atheneum (1829 to 1834), &c., 
which have never been republished, and which are 
as worthy of preservs ution as many of those which 
have been included in the Essays of El ia and Last | 
Essays of Elia. 

An American gentleman—an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his genius—has been for some time 
engaged in collecting these papers, and will be 
the editor of the volume I have alluded to. Many 
on this side of the Atlantic have regretted that 
the Essays of Elia were “ alas ! too few,” and would 
gladly see another series, from the same matchless 
pen, exhumed from the old periodicals in which 
they have so long lain embedded. The grateful 
thanks of every admirer of Charles Lamb are due 
to the Transatlantic editor, who has takgn so much 
interest and pains in this matter, and who would 
not “willingly let die” these stray gifts of the 
humour, beauty, and wisdom of Elia. 

Avex. IRELAND. 

Bowden, Cheshire. 

[A similar query appeared in our last vol. p. 346, but 
without eliciting any information. We are glad, there- 
fore, to insert the present communication, which, while it 
renews the inquiry, furnishes at the same time such good 
news for the admirers of Elia.—Ep, “ N. & Q.”] 


“Tae Anatomist’s Appress To Hs Mistress.” 
Could any of your readers give me information 
respecting the above verses, which appeared first, 
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T believe, in the Lady's Newspaper of May, Seat 
or July, 1863? and were thence copied into the 
daily Edinburgh paper, The Scotsman; but I am 
unable to recall to mind the exact date of either 
their first or second appearance. J. M. M. 

Liverpool. 

ArunNpDELL or LANnERNE.—Can you inform me 
who was the wife of John Arundell of Lanherne, 
son of Sir John Arundell of Lanherne, and Anne, 
widow of Charles, seventh Baron Stourton (sus. 
per col. in a halter of silk at Salisbury, 1557) ? 

I want her issue, and the descent of the family 


till John Arundell of Lanherne, who died in 
1701. Whom didhe marry? I have his children, 
&e. M. P. 


Bepa, tue Buixp Preacnuer. —In a song of 
Rosegarten’s, a German poet, Beda is repre- 
sented as passing through a valley full of rocks 
and stones; his guide mockingly suggests they 
have come to hear ies preach the gospel. The 
blind preacher then takes up his text, and bids 
all shake off sin’s sleep, turn to God, and walk in 
His ways. He then repeats the Lord's Prayer, 
Amen, Amen! is heard allaround. Bedathen shows 
to the guide, that if men’s hearts will not speak 
the stones will; and that if men’s hearts are turned 
to stone, to stones will be given hearts. Where 
else is this tradition found ? BRiGart.Line. 


Bucxte’s “ History or Crviisation in Ene- 
LAND.” — What could have induced Mr. Buckle 
to designate his work by such a misleading title, 
| when nearly one half of the first volume is taken 
up with France, and the whole of the second is 
devoted to Spain and Scotland ? Querist. 


Cuains or Sr. Paut’s Caurcu.—A_ proclama- 
tion made for the reverend usage of all churches 
and churechyards, 3 Elizabeth, 1516, states — 

“And further her Majesty’s pleasure is, that if any 
person shall make any fray, or draw or put out his hand 
to any weapon for that purpose, or shoot any hand-gun 
or dagg within the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, or 
churchyard adjoining thereunto, or within the limits of 
the four chains composing the same, &c.” 

“St. Paul’s Chain,” on the south side, still 
exists in name ; but where were the other three ? 
Cunningham says, “the north chain is a barrier of 
wood,” as still existing. Were the three in old 
times at Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and Distaff 
Lane, now Cannon Street, West? being so placed 
as to preserve silence in the cathedral ‘during the 
hours of public worship; that is, stopping the 
public traffic during the time. 2. 


“ Come on, Cavarrers.” — Where can I obtain 
a copy of a spirited Jacobite war-song, the tune 
of which is sung in presto time, called “ Come on, 
Cavaliers, "tis Rupert who calls you ?” 
J. M. M. 


Liverpool. 
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Frerp.— Can any one assist me to determine 
which of the two following derivations of this 
word is the correct one? 

1. Angl.-Sax. fe-ald, contract. feld, from feoh, 
Sé, fee. From the Greek rai, Lat. pecus, Goth. 
faihu, came feoh, fee: the original signification of 
“which was, like the German vieh = cattle. Thus, 
in the Barbour MS. x. 151, we find: “... and 
made him to yoke his fé"; and in Douglas's 
Translation of Virgil; 

aol ° ° . ° 80 we see 
Flockis and herdis of oxen and of fee.” 
Hence, perhaps, fe-ald—pasture for cattle. 

2. Ang.-Sax. feld, or feald, from vellen—to 
level: whence our word “to fell,” as “to fell a 
tree, an ox,” &c. Hence feld—a level piece of 
ground, Fanivs. 

List or Tue Anpesses or Fontévravv.—Does 
any such list exist, and where? Is there any 
work, English or foreign, which gives biographical 
details concerning these ladies ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Ercnurine or Gray, Tue Port. —In the Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Gray and William Mason, 
published by Bentley, 1853, at p. 308, in a letter 
from the Rev. William Mason to Gray (the poet) 
dated, “ York, June 28, 1763, the following pas- 
sage occurs : — 

“You cannot think what a favourite I am of Mr. 
Bedingfield’s. I might have had an agate and gold 
snuff-box from him the other day, and why think you? 
Only because I gave him an etching of Mr. Gray. ‘Lord, 
Sir,’ savs I,‘ would you repay me with a thing of this 
value for thing not worth three halfpence? ‘What,’ 
says he, ‘a portrait of Mr. Gray done by Mr. Mason of no 
value! &c. &c.’ In short, he pressed me to accept it till 
there was hardly any such thing as refusing,” &c. &c. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me 
any information as to the etching to which Mr. 
Mason refers? My family is in possession of a 
chalk drawing of Gray by Mason, given by the 
latter, after Gray's death, to an intimate friend of 
both, who was my great-great-uncle. This, how- 
ever, cannot be the etching referred to. N. R. 


Encusn Eprrarus 1x Franpers.— If Mr. 
Weate (anté p. 161) can discover any more of 
the ancient epitaphs to English families in Flan- 
ders, it will throw light on many points of family 
history, which are almost hopeless to trace, as “ re- 
cusant” relations have been ignored too often in 
pedigrees. What English epitaphs are there at 
Ghent ? M. P. 

Hammer-neam or A Roor.— What is the origin 
of this term? It is applied to the horizontal 
beam laying on the top of the wall, and projecting 
nto the hall or church; its end being kept up by 
% arched strut, serves to form a support for the 

Uber part of the roof, tending indeed to lessen 
‘pan of it. It is perhaps almost unnecessary 


to say that Westminster Hall presents the finest 
example in the world of such a roof. The term 
would appear to be a modern one, for I do not 
find it explained earlier than 1819, in the edition 
in that year of Nicholson's Architectural Diction- 
ary. Itnext appears in that by Stuart, published 
| about 1832 or 1833; then in the later editions of 
the Glossary of Architecture after 1836; and in 
Britton’s Dictionary of Architecture of 1838. After 
that period it appears to have crept into general 
use. Many works previous to that date, which I 
have consulted, do not employ the word, but use 
“bracket” for the whole beam, and arched sup- 
port. As Nicholson is the first to insert the 
word, I venture to suggest that it may have been 
a local term, perhaps of north country origin, and 
not derived, as are most of our other architectural 
terms, from the French or Italian languages. It 
is certainly not a medieval term, 
Wyatt Parwortn. 

Jews 1x Spain. — Where shall I find the best 
information concerning the secret history of the 
Jews in Spain ? 


“ Le Curvarier Francors.”—I have a curious 
little pompous book, entitled Le Chevalier Fran- 
cois. An engraved title, finely executed, contain- 
ing, in an oval, a knight horsed and armed, his 
caparisons covered with fleurs-de-lis, with this 
legend at the top: “GALLI LEONIBVS TERRORI 
svnT.” 1606, 24mo, pp. 170. 

Who was the author? It closes with the French 
war-cry: “ Montjoye S. Denis.” 

J. A. Grimes. 


Lecat Functionaries or France. — Where 
can I obtain information respecting the deaths, 
births, marriages, wills, or legal documents of 
Avocats du Roi, and other legal functionaries— 
such as Conseillers d'état, and Intendants of a 
Généralité in France before the great Revolu- 
tion ? 

To whom can I apply for information respect- 
ing French historical families, who settled in the 
West Indies during the reigns of Louis XIV. and 
XV.? G. H. A, 

Arcusisnor Macre anv Lorp Prunxet.—In 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s lately published Memoirs of 
Archbishop Whately, vol. 1. p. 145, there is the 
following statement : — 

“They [Archbishop Magee and Lord Plunket] were 
born under the same roof, for a time occupied the same 
cradle, and more than once were nurtured from the same 
breast,” 

On what authority, may I ask, is this statement 
made? Iam aware that these two able men were 
from the same locality in the north of Ireland, 
and that when they had attained to eminence in 
their respective callings, they lived in adjoining 
houses in St. Stephen's Green, Dublin; but I was 
not aware of the circumstances mentioned by Mr. 
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Fitzpatrick, whose volumes contain a large amount 
of interesting information, but, I must say, are 
not “immaculate.” ‘The defects, however, could 
easily be remedied in a second edition. Annpa. 


Tae Mrracre or tur Stigmata or DomENIcA 
Lazzart. — In a work published in 1849, entitled 
Journal in France in’45 and ’48 by T. W. Allies, 
M.A., Rector of Launton, Oxon, there are three 
accounts given of a girl named Domenica Lazzari, 
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| 
| stands New Lodge, built 1859. 


living at Capriana, by Cavalese, not very dis- | 


tant from Trent in the South Tyrol. This girl 
had the stigmata. In this same book 
accounts of the same by J. H. Pollen and by J. 
H. Wynne. I should like to know of any other 
published accounts of this strange event, or if 
any of your correspondents ever visited this girl. 
There was a letter published inThe Times about 
it by Lord Shrewsbury. What date was this? 
What was the general impression of the matter at 
the time? In short, would any of your corre- 
spondents furnish information on the subject ? 
Particularly interesting would be an account of 
any traveller who may have visited the place. 
What year did she die ? Aurrep WILtIAMs. 

Wandsworth. 

Joun Penn. — In the churchyard of St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, there is an upright unpretending 
stone, upon which are recorded the deaths of Mr. 
John Savell on Jan. 2, 1792, aged fifty-two ; 
George Savell, Oct. 9, 1829, aged sixty-six ; Mrs. 
Sarah Savell, Dec. 5, 1831, aged sixty-six ; and— 

“Mr. John Penn, nephew of the above, died Sept. 10, 
1849, aged 60. He is gone, and free from all his pains, 
but, Oo I trust in Christ, our Lord, will be his eternal 
gain, 

As I am interested in anything relating to the 
Penn family, will any kind friend kindly give me 
any information as to whether the above-named 
Mr. John Penn was any way related to the 
“great” William Penn, or to the Messrs. Penn of 


Deptford ? T. C.N. 


PLates or otp Seats, Manor Hovses, etc, — 
Where can I find an engraving of — 

1. Hendon’s Manor House, near Bray, Berks, 
taken down in 1846? A fine old place. 

2. Where one of the first and second houses of 
Philibert’s, especially of the second, taken down 
about eighty-five years ago? It was for some time 
a residence of Nell Gwyn. Murray calls it Fil- 
berts. It is near Bray, and close to Hendon’s 
(No. 1); and here Charles II. and Buckingham 
were used to walk from Windsor to visit its fair 
and kind-hearted tenant. 

3. Where of Fifield House in its integrity? A 
cottage only remains. It stands south of Bray. 

4. Where of Down Place before 1720, when 
it was sold to Jacob Tonson, Junr., by Mrs. 
Everndon, and after he had built the Kit-cat 
antechamber ? 


are also | 
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5. Where of Foxley Manor House, burnt down 
more than a century ago? 
6. Hounds Lodge? which stood where now 


7. Maidenhead Old Chapel, 1270-1724? 

8. And second chapel, 1724-1824? 

9. Sheers. A large ancient house on Money- 
row Green, with stained-glass in the hall windows, 
at least in one of them ? 

10. Heywood House [towards White Waltham, 
the birth-place of Thomas Hearne ?] 

11. Manor House of White Waltham ? 

12. Braywick Grove? 

13. Old Canon Hill ? 

14. Bray Court House ? 

15. Gay’s or Gey’s ? 

16. Bourne Bridge Lodge ? 

17. Ockwells in its better estate [the glass of 
the hall windows now removed to New Taplow 
Court ?]} 

18. Old Taplow Court and Church ? 

19. Cliefden as built by Buckingham ? 

20. Hedsor Old Manor House ? 

Down to No. 17, the above are in Berks; 18-20 
in Bucks. Reference to plates, engravings, or 
paintings of the forementioned old places requested 
by W. J.B. 


Psaum cx.: Vuneate crx.—The third verse of 
the above psalm is very obscure. ‘This is evident 
from the variety of the translations. Thus, the 
Authorised Version is (verse 3) : — 

“ Thy people shail be willing in the day of thy power, 
in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the morn- 
ing: thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 

The Douay Version, used in the Catholic Church, 
gives the following translation (ver. 3) :— 





“With thee is the principality in the day of thy 
strength: in the brightness of the Saints: from the womb 
before the day-star I begot thee.” 

The Vulgate is a literal translation from the 
Septuagint : — 

“ Tecum principium in die virtutis tux in splendoribus 
sanctorum: ex utero ante luciferum genui te.” 


But the present Hebrew text is quite different 
from what the LX.X. appear to have taken their 
translation from, especially in the last portion of 
the verse. Luther gives the following : — 

“Nach deinem Sieg wird dir dein Volk williglich 
opfern in heiligem Schmuck. Deine Kinder werden dit 
gebohren, wie der Thau aus der Morgenrvthe.” 

Mendelssohn's version is different : — 

“ Thy people will pour out themselves freely, on the 
day of the battle, in holy vestments, as the dew of the 
morning dawn.” 


As this verse is acknowledged by all biblica’ 
scholars to be very obscure, I should feel e* 
tremely obliged to your learned correspondets 





T. J. Bucxron, if he would kindly favour™® 
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through “ N. & Q.” with a few suggestions on the 


subject. J. Datron. 


Norwich. 

SymnouizaTIon or Corours in Heratpry.—Is 
it known at what time were introduced the con- 
ventional shadings by which colours are denoted ? 
And by whom? If so, was any reason given for 
the several shadings which were assigned to the 
different colours ? A. De Moraan. 


* Tonacco.—In a diary kept by a resident of 
North Lancashire in the year 1729, there occurs 
the entry “bought a quartern of tobacco, 34d.” 
Would the “ quartern ” be a quarter of a pound ? 
What was the customary selling price of tobacco, 
and what was the duty at that time ? W. D. 


Torson p’Or. — In Chifilet’s Insignia Gentilitia 
Equitum Ordinis Velleris Aurei, the hundred and 
fifteenth knight in his catalogue is Henry Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Henry VIII., who was elected 
at the seventeenth chapter in the year 1505, and 
who is thus described : — 

“Treshaut, tresexcellent et trespuissant Prince, Henry 
Prince de Galles, Duc de Cornuaille, Comte de Septe; de- 
puis Roy d’Angleterre, VITI, du nom.” 

I should be glad of information about the title 
of Comte de Septe, here ascribed to him, I imagine, 
by mistake. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Viep.—What is the meaning of the word “ vied,” 
in the following passages of Bacon ? — 

“For a difference to be made in case of killing and 
destroying man upon a forethought purpose, between foul 
and fair, and as it were between single murder and vied 
murder, it is but a monstrous child of this latter age.”— 
Advancement of Learning, book i. 

“ And time it is, O Lord, thou didst draw nigh; 
The wicked daily do enlarge their bands ; 
And that which makes them follow ill a vie, 
Rule is betaken to unworthy hands.” 
Translation of Psalm XII. 


H. S. B. R. 


Sm Joun Wesster, Bart.—Can any one sup- 
ply information relating to Sir John Webster, 
Bart., or suggest where it could be obtained ? He 
is mentioned in Granger’s Biographical History 
of England. The inscription on the second im- 
pression of his engraved portrait (which is very 
scarce), says that he was Gountinens to the Em- 
peror of Russia and Moskouia; a Lord in the 
— of Utrecht ; and created a Baronet of | 
ingland by King Charles II., May 31, 1660, at | 
Igravenhaag. What countryman was Sir John? | 
Did he leave any descendants? And how is it | 
that he is not in the list of baronets that have | 
been created ? * R. I. H. 

| 











(* See Evans's Catalogue of Portraits, vols. i. and ii., | 
for engraved portraits of this Russian Commissary,—Ep. ] 
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Querics with Answers. 


Necro New Testament.— Some of your 
readers may not know that among the translations 
of the New Testament—and by the Bible Society 
itself, I think, but I am not quite sure—is one in 
negro language, intended for the West Indies. I 
saw a copy in 1828, or thereabouts, in the library 
of the Asiatic Society. I only remember four 
words, “ Solomon pickien da David.” So I learnt 
of what piccaninny is a diminutive. A few extracts 
from this translation would be interesting. 

A. De Morgan. 
[A copy of this work is in the British Museum. On 
the fly-leaf is written in pencil: “ Very rare, suppressed, 
£4 4s.” It is entitled, “ Da Njoe Testament va wi Masra 
en Helpiman Jesus Christus. Translated into the Negro- 
English Language, by the Missionaries of the Unitas 
Fratrum, United Brethren: printed for the use of the 
Mission by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 8vo, 
1829.” This version was conducted through the press by 
the joint labour of Mr. C. A. Austen (a native of Suri- 
nam) and the Rev. C. J. Latrobe. See Horne’s Jntro- 
duction, v. 150, edit. 1846, where the Lord's Prayer is 
printed as a specimen. “The publication of the New 
Testament,” says Dr. Southey, “in such a language as the 
Negro, or Talkee-talkee, brought upon the Bible Society a 
greater outcry than any that had been raised against it 
since the schism which the Apocrypha occasioned. It is, 
indeed, easy to represent such a version as at once gro- 
tesque and irreverent, or even blasphemous; and to make 
a strain of relentless ridicule the vehicle for the heaviest 
charges of indiscretion and misconduct. The committee 
of that society might, however, easily be excused for an 
error in judgment, if error it be, into which they were led 
by deferring to the opinion of those persons whose opinion 
upon the point is entitled to the most deference. Long 
ago a Moravian missionary who was employed among 
the Demerara negroes made this version. It is the only 
language understood and spoken by fifty or sixty thou- 
sand of those negroes; and by printing this version for 
their use, Mr. Latrobe assured the Bible Society, that 
they would confer both upon missionaries and converts 
an indescribable and lasting benefit.” (Quarterly Review, 
xliii. 558.) A new edition of the Negro Testament was 
printed in 1845 at the joint expense of the Netherlands 
Bible Society, and of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. ] 
Huprerastic Query.— On a recent visit to 
Coldham Hall, near Bury St. Edmund's, the pro- 
erty of Sir Thomas Gage, but now occupied by 
Sir Charles Clifford, a curious picture was pointed 
out tome. It is that of a lady, and underneath 
the following lines in gilt letters from Hudibras 
are inscribed. (Part 1. canto i. v. 885): — 
“ Did not a certain lady whip 
Of late her husband’s own lordship ? 
And though a grandee of the house 
Claw’d him with fundamental blows; 
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Ty’d him uncover’d to a bed-post, 

And firk’d his bide, as if sh’ had rid post; 

And after in the Sessions’ Court, 

Where whipping’s judg’d, had honour for’t?” 
I was informed that it was the portrait of an an- 
cestress of Sir Thomas Gage, and the circumstan- 
ces alluded to actually took place in revenge for 
her husband having shown favour to the unsanc- 
tified cavaliers. The picture represents a buxom 
dame, apparently fully equal to inflicting such a 
punishment. What was hername? And are the 
lines the record of an actual fact ? 

OxonIENsIs. 
[The lady who inflicted this flagellation was the 

wife of William Lord Monson, of Bury St. Edmunds, one 
of the judges of Charles I. His lordship being suspected 
by his lady of having changed his political principles, 
was by her, with the assistance of her maids, tied naked 
to the bed-post, and whipped till he promised to behave 
better. For which useful piece of political zeal she re- 
ceived thanks in open court. ( Vide Dr. Grey’s note to the 
passage.) Lord Monson had three wives, first, Margaret, 
daughter of James Stewart, Earl of Murray, widow of 
Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham ; secondly, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Alston, of Polstead, in Suffolk, Esq. ; 
thirdly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Reresby, Knt. 
of Thriberg, in Yorkshire (widow, first of Sir Francis 
Foljambe, of Aldwark, in Yorkshire, Bart.; secondly, of 
Edward Horner, of Mells, in Somersetshire, Esq.) After 
the death of Lord Monson, his widow remarried to Sir 
Adam Felton, of Playford, in Suffolk, Bart. (Collins’s 
Peerage by Brydges, vii. 240.) In 1661, Lord Monson 
was degraded of his honours, and sentenced with Sir 
Henry Mildmay and ‘Squire Wallop to undergo the 
punishment described by Pepys in his Diary, Jan. 27th, 
1661-2: “Going to take water upon Tower Hill, we met 
with three sleddes standing there to carry my Lord Mon- 
son, and Sir H. Mildmay, and another to the gallows and 
back again, with ropes about their necks; which is to be 
repeated every year, this being the day of their sentenc- 
ing the king.” An account of this ceremony was printed 
at the time, entitled The Traytor’s Pilgrimage from the 
Tower to Tyburn.} 


Octavians. — Who were the Octavians ? 

B. L. H. 

[The Octavians, under James III. of Scotland, were a 
Council or Committee of eight, learned in the law, who 
administered the public property, then much disordered. 

The Octavians in the Church of Meissen, till it became 
Lutheran, were certain clerics who, beginning at 8 p.m. 
used to sing the Divine praises till an advanced hour of 
the night. 

Octavian was also a name applied to anything which 
belonged to the Roman Emperor Octavius, ag “Octavian 
soldiers.” 

We venture to hope that one or other of these explana- 
tions may meet our correspondent’s difficulty, of which it 
would have been easier to attempt a full solution, had he 
favoured us with a clue. } 





Summetine Cuurcn, Surrotx.—In a north win- 
dow of the nave of this church, are the following 
coats of arms: Arg. a lion rampant sab. crowned 
or; Or, a chev..sab.; Azure, three crowns or 
(rather obscure). The architecture of the win- 
dow is the Decorative Gothic of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Can any of the correspon- 
dents of your excellent paper inform me as to 
what families bore these arms at that period ? 

GrorceE Vickers. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. ° 

[The arms in the north window of this church may be 
thus described : —- 

1, Morley, Arg. a lion rampant double queued sab 
crowned or. 

2. Stafford. Or, a chevron gules. 

8. East Angles, Az, three crowns or. ] 


Famity or Rooxwoop, Corpnam Hatt, Svr- 
roLK.—Will any of your readers oblige me with a 
description of the heraldic shield and crest of this 
family? Ambrose Rookewoode, Esq., was exe- 
cuted for implication in the Gunpowder Plot. 
Another brigadier, Ambrose Rookewoode, was 
implicated in the conspiracy to assassinate Wil- 
liam III, and was put to death. Geo. Vickers. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. 

[The arms of Rookwood: Argent, six chess-rooks 
sable. Crest, on a helmet, and wreath argent and sable, 
a chess-rook or, winged proper. A mantle argent, double 
gules. Vide Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii. 
120.] 


Georce Garrarv.—Who was this gentleman, 
whose name occurs so frequently as a correspon- 
dent of the Lord Deputy Wentworth in the Straf- 
ford Papers ? Cr... 

[This gentleman was one of Dr. Donne’s correspon- 
dents, and is frequently noticed in his Letters (4to, 1651), 
where his name is variously spelt Garat, Garrat, Gerard, 
Gerrard, and Gherard. He was a clergyman, lived in the 
Strand, and was a lodger; in which capacity he was as- 
sessed 40s. to the ship-money. In 1637 he was chosen 
Master of the Charter House, and was succeeded in that 
office by Edward Cressett, Esq., in 1650.] 

Nicnoras Verxoure.—Can you favour me with 
a list of the works of Verkolje, the see 5 5% 

[Some of Verkolie’s principal works are noticed in 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers; but for 4 
complete list consult Nagler, Kiinstler-Lezicon, vol. X% 
pp. L11—114. The list is too long for quotation. } 


Tus Rocuzn MSS.—Where are these important 
documents preserved ? Asusa. 

[The original Papers and Deeds relating to the Roche 
Family of Cork are in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 
19,868, Roche and Crosbie Papers, Addit. MS. 20,715.) 
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Replies. 
THE FYLFOT. 
(3" S. v. 458, 524; vi. 51, 96, 135.) 

Among the many interesting and ingenious 
observations on the fylfot, which have appeared 
in “N. & Q.,” I am surprised that no oriental cor- 
respondent has pointed out the estimation in 
which this emblem is held by the Hindus, who 
are familiar with it under the name of swastika. 

Of this word, Prof. Wilson (Sans. Dict., 2nd 
ed. p. 964,) gives the following explanations .— 

“1, Any lucky or auspicious object... . . 3. A build- 
ing, or palace of a peculiar shape, &c. 4. A kind of mystical 
figure, the inscription of which on any person or thing 
is generally considered to be lucky; it consists of +f, 
and amongst the Jainas is the emblem of the seventh 
deified teacher of the present wra. 5, The crossing of 
the arms as resembling the preceding.” 

It is equally well known to the people of 
Southern India. In the Telugu Dictionary of 
Brown (p. 1117) it is deseribed as “the name 
given to the mystic cross which the Buddhists 
use.” He likewise applies the same term to an- 
other symbol, which he calls “a magic figure, in 
the shape of a quatrefeuille ;” which is the emblem of 
Sitala, the 10th Tirthakar, or deified Jaina saint, 
as the fylfot is of Suparswa, or Suparswandth, 
the 7th. 

The word is not found in Rottler’s Tamil Dic- 
tionary, save under its Pracrit form, surattikam ; 
which he refers to certain positions assumed by 
ascetics in the performance of devotional austeri- 
ties; but in the more recent work of Winslow 
(p. 485), it is said to be: — 

“1. A mystical kind of figure, emblematical of fire 
(marked thus  ), which, formed in the lines of the 
bodv, &c., is considered lucky. 2, One of the positions 
of the silent ascetic, placing each foot on the opposite 
thigh and sitting erect.” 


It is thus that the sitting images of the Jaina 
idols always, and of the Buddhist deities occa- 
sionally are sculptured. 

Representations of the swastika will be found 
in Moor's Hindu Pantheon, plate ii. figs. 71, 72, 
and 84. The two former are exactly the fylfot, 
the points of the cross of one being turned in op- 
posite directions from those of the other. The 
third (fig. 84) is more complicated ; and proba- 
bly refers to a building or temple, built on the 
plan of the swastika—as Christian churches are 
constructed in the form of a cross, or the Escurial 
on that of St. Lawrence's gridiron. Fig. 73, of 
the same plate, represents the quatrefoil symbol 
noticed in Brown's Dictionary above-mentioned. 

The swastika thus appears to be an emblem of 
great antiquity in the East. It is employed in 
the initiatory rites of the Buddhists, and must, 
therefore, be coeval with the origin of that creed; 





which, according to the best authorities, is as- 
signed to the sixth century before the Christian 
Era. The following description of the consecra- 
tion of a Buddhist monk, is taken from the J/lus- 
trations of the Literature and Religion of the 
| Buddhists, by B. H. Hodgson, Serampore, 1841, 
p. 212: — 

“Tf any one desires to become a Bandya (monastic or 
proper Buddhist), he must give notice thereof, not more 
than a month, nor less than four days, to his Guru; to 
whom he must present pdn,! and supdri,? and datchina,5 
and achat,4 requesting the Guru to give him Pravrajya- 
vrata, or initiation. The Guru, if he assents, must accept 
the offerings and perform the Kalas puja.” [Here fol- 
lows a description of the first day’s ceremony, called the 
Gw ‘l-dan. ] 

“On the next day the ceremony above related is re- 
peated, with the undermentioned variations only. As in 
the Gwéal-dan, the Kalas puja and Deva puja, are per- 
formed, so here again: but the aspirant on the former 
occasion is seated in the Vajra-dsan manner, but in this 
day’s ceremony in the Sustaka-dsan. The Sustaka-dsan 
is thus: first of all kusa* is spread on the ground, and 
above it two unbaked bricks, and above them the sustak 
is inscribed thus [here follows an engraving of the fylfot, 
in amuch more complicated form than that given above ]f 
upon which the aspirant is seated.” 





Then follows the description of numerous rites, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat. The whole 
occupying a period of three days. 

Several allusions bave been made to the occur- 
rence of the fylfot on Bactrian coins. I have 
looked over all the plates in Wilson's Ariana 
Antiqua, and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, without finding a single example of it on 
any Bactrian coin properly so called. Neither is 
it to be found in the plate of 168 monograms, 
collected by Prof. Wilson from the numerous 
coins examined by him (Ar. Ant., Plate xxii.) 
But it is seen frequently on early Hindu Budd- 
hist coins, some of which have been found in 
Bactria. See Ar. Ant. pl. xv. fig.28; Jour. As. 


| Soc. Beng., vol. iii. pl. xviii. figs. 1, 2; vol. vii. 


pl. xxxii. on several coins. In pl. lx. of the 
same volume, fig. 23, it is shown in combination 
with another Buddhist symbol G, terminating 
each limb of the cross, 

It also occurs among some coins figured in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, as in 
vol. iii., new series, pl. ix. fig. 34; and in vol. iv. 
pl. ii. fig. 4, it appears on the seal of a Hindu 
king of Southern India, named Vira Déva Chdéla, 
appended to a charter engraved on plates of cop- 
per, with the date a.p. 1079. A. 

“1 Betel leaf. 2 Betel-nut. 

4 Whole rice, used in oblations.” 





5 Cinnamon. 


* Kusa, a sacred grass, used in religious ceremonies— 
Poa cynosuroides. . 

+ The Hindoo women draw this, and similar ornamental 
figures, with chalk before their doors, and the above is 
probably drawn by the priest in the same manner, with- 
out much regard to exactness, 
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ROBIN ADAIR. 
(3™ S. iv. 130; v. 404, 442, 500; vi. 96.) 


I can add nothing to the connection of this 
memorable worthy with “Aileen (or Eileen) 
Aroon”; but in the first decade of our century I 
heard the Rev. Robert Walsh, rector of Finglas, 
near Dublin, relate the story of the tune, even as 
I subsequently read it in his History of Ireland. 
Briefly as possible, the legend runs thus :— Temp. 
Eliz., O’ Daly, an Irish chieftain, and the daughter 
of a knightly neighbour were mutually attached. 
In the Capulet-and-Montague fashion, their “course 
of love” was ruffled by Aileen’s father being an 
Elizabethan, and the wooer an O'Neilite. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his being under the ban of 
treason, and obliged to make himself invisible, to 
bring about a marriage between her and an An- 
glican wooer. ‘The spousal festivities were at 
their height, when, not ghostily, like Alonzo the 
Brave, but bodily, like Young Lochinvar, O'Daly 
made his appearance in the guise of a harper, and 
favoured the company with a ballad of his own com- 
position, putting the bride elect up to his identity, 
and practically closing it with a dash out of the 
hall, sword in one hand and lady-love in the 
other. Need I add, that they mounted his horse, 
cleared the moat, and were married out of hand, 
leaving the governor good cause to say with Polo- 
nius, “ Still harping on my daughter!” 

Sir John Spray, who is not forgotten in Ire- 
land as an accomplished musician and vocalist, 
wished me to write words to the old air of “ Aileen 
Aroon.” My adaptation has no other community 
with “ Robin Adair,” and no other pretension to a 
page in “ N. & Q.” than Sir John’s praise of its 
close adherence, rhythmical and accentual, to the 
old Irish music, and his own singing it at several 
concerts at Dublin: — 

“ AILEEN AROON, 
* Listen, oh Lady fair, 
Decked out so gay ; 
And ye bright bridal train, 
Listen my lay! 
Then shall your harper free, 
After his minstrelsy, 
Join in your revelry :— 
Listen, I pray! 
“ Many a year ago 
Lived a fond youth ; 
To him a lovely maid 
Plighted her truth: 
Banished by law severe, 
She from him turned her ear, 
Was she not, lady dear, 
Cruel, in sooth ? 
“ No—’twas her father who 
Gave the command ; 
Who to a stranger knight 
Rendered her hand :— 
Spread was the marriage feast ; 
There an unbidden guest, 
Like a poor harper drest, 
Lady, did stand. 








“ Where was Remembrance then? 

Listen, I pray! 

Was he a harper deemed 
By his array? 

Soon she her lover knew; 

Near and more near she drew— 

Off on his steed they flew :— 
Aileen, away!” 


Epmunp LentuHat Swirte, 


RHYMES, OR RHYTHM. 
(3 S. vi. 137.) 


Of all our poets, Milton exercised the most 
rhythmical freedom; but, as “a chartered liber- 
tine,” obeying those laws of metre and of accent 
which induced the several modulations of his verse, 
Of all our poets, too, he most especially requires 
a good reader ; not only as an intellectual tongue. 
master for the delectation of others, but as a 
closet-student, whose corporal eye telegrams to 
his own mental ear. Neither of these would, for 
the sake of strict syllabication, read — 

“ Ominous conjecture on the whole success,”— 


as “om’nous conjecture”; or that sublime pas- 

sage — 

“ The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground,”— 

as “templ’ and tow’r.” Instinctively, they would 

give to each of these lines its full symphonic sound: 

even as in that magnificent sonnet wherein Mil- 

ton, freely as in his unrhymed story of Paradise 

Lost, at once indulged his instincts and fulfilled 

the laws of his language, they would read — 

* While Da’rwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunba'r field resound thy praises loud.” 
Royalist as I am, this noble iambus rings in 

mine ear like a trumpet-clang: modelled on the 

preceding line into a trochee—Du’nbar—it would 
sink like a penny whistle. 
Cowley’s representative metres are not so readily 
to be dealt withal. One of these, however — 
“ And o’erruns the neighbouring fields with violent 
course,” — 

would, with the substitution of meadows for fields, 

turn out as good an hexameter as most of Gabriel 

Harvey's or Stanyhurst’s ; and another — 

“ As some fair pine o’erlooking all th’ ignobler wood,”— 

is a regular iambic trimeter acalectic. Methinks 

there are (dispensing with accent) few pages 

English prose, guas versu dicere non est, of Latino- 

Anglican poetry. F 
If “ Dunbar” —as Lorp Lyrreton infers 

is neither a trochee nor an iambus, it is, er necet 

sitate, a spondee ; whereof Porson said there exists 
but one in our language—“ Egypt "—the 
utterance of which is a lingual impossibility : every 

English word, from the octosyllabic “ incomme? 

surabi‘lity” to the dissyllabic “ i/ey,” having 
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accent, and one only ; its residuary seven syllables, 
or one syllable being purely negative. Thus, an 
English dissyllable must be what is prosodially 
termed a trochee v-, or an iambus -v, as di’vers, 
divert: while a trisyllable is a dactyl -. , or an 
amphibrach ~—v, or an anapest ~ v- ; as so'litude, 
eter’nal, domine’er. 


their longest requiring an inflection much slighter 
than an accent. On this principle, our composite 
words forego their proper accentuation: as hi’gh- 
wayman, ma’nslayer ; mi’dnight, ni’ghtwatch. And 
sometimes in the converse combinations of the 
same words: as wa’yside, si’deway; wo'rkhouse, 
hou'sework ; ho’rserace, ra’cehorse. A peculiarity, 
found (I believe) in no other word, occurs in 
murmur ; its twin syllables being alike lettered 
and quantitied, while one alone is accentuated. 

With unfeigned deference to Lorp Lyrret- 
ton’s classical authority, I say of the Latin as of 
the English Language, that no lingual power can 
express a spondee or a pyrrhic in the same word. 
That neither the most accomplished living La- 
tinist can, nor his Augustan precursors could, 
pronounce either of these, per se, but as a trochee 
oras an iambus. Nor less difficult was it, is it, 
or will it be, to express the oral diversities be- 
tween the present and the perfect “ venit,” the 
nominal and the verbal “ regis,” the casual “musa” 
and “musd,”"—with the many such (to the ear 
undistinguishable) distinctions. 

The _accentuation of a family name is, like the 
name itself, within the family discretion: not 
likely to be meddled with, however, by an Ar- 
buthnot (p. 93). Its early patronymic “ Aberbothe- 
noth,” in the twelfth century, softened down to 
“Aberbuthnott,” and in the fourteenth to its pre- 
sent form, implies the normal accentuation of its 
second syllable—Arbu’thnot. ‘The double accent 
of its first and third, Ar’buthno’t, is more like the 
kitchen talk wherewith Sam Weller co’n-tri’ved 
to make himself i/n-tima’te with the cook and 
housemaid. 

If I have bestowed too much tediousness on 
this lengthy note, I plead Currretprooe's sanc- 
tion : “ The subject is worth returning to.” 

Epvmunp Lentuat Swirrs. 


ALBINI BRITO. 
(3 S. vi. 13, 113, 174.) 


I have been much interested by the queries 
upon this subject, and hope I may be able to 
throw some light on it, having studied the history 
and quarterings of the Manners and Ros family 
with some attention. The arms in the sixteenth 


inwng of the Haddon shield were, without 
loubt, borne by William de Albini IV. on his 
seal (Peck’s Stamford, plate, lib. viii. p. 27). 


To this normal process the | 
longer polysyllables are equally subject ; some of | 


| 
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| voir, Isabel d’Albini, in Bottesford church. 


| gouttée d’or. 
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They are also impaled with Ros on the monument 
of Robert de Ros, husband of the heiress of Bel- 
In 
the History of Belvoir Castle, by the Rev. Irvine 
Eller, published 1841, the following arms are 
given :—Robt. de Todeni: Gu. an eagle displayed, 
within a bordure arg.; Albini: Or 2 chevrons, 
within a bordure, gu.; Belvoir: Azure, a Cathe- 
rine wheel or; and Trusbut; Three bolts, no 
tinctures given. 

About the Trusbut arms, there seems great 
uncertainty. In an old book of heraldry, the 
name of which I forget, in the library at Knows- 
ley, the coat of “ Roger Trusbut, whose daughter 
Roysia married Sir [Rob‘*] de Ros,” is given : 
Azure, a cross moline or; a label of 5 points sa. 
The same coat, among others, is 
assigned to Trusbut by Edmonstone, with dif- 
ferent tinctures. 

I feel no doubt as to the 15th quartering being 
Todini ; and I think Mr. Cargy is mistaken in 
calling the 4th quartering Valvines ; for Sybil de 
Valoines, wife of Robert de Ros, was not an 
heiress, and her arms (Gules, fretty ermine, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eller), do not appear to have 
been ever quartered by the De Ros family. On 
the monument of Thomas, Ist Earl of Rutland, in 
Bottesford church, the escutcheon bears: Quar- 
terly Ist and 4th, Manners. 2nd. Roos, Espec, 
Todeni, Albini (two chevronels), and Badlesmere. 
3rd. Holland, Tiptoft, Vaux, and Powis (Charl- 
ton). There is also an escutcheon on the tomb 
of Edward, 3rd Earl of Rutland, containing the 
following quarterings: Rutland, Roos, Espec, 
Trusbut, Beauchamp, Bellomont or Newburgh, 
Berkeley, Lisle, Fitzgerald or Gerard, Holland 
(Earl of Kent), Tiptoft, Charlton (Lord Powis), 
Badlesmere, Vaux, Albini, and Todeni. (See Mr. 
Eller’s account of Bottesford church.) This last 
shield appears almost identical with the Haddon 
window; from which it is evident that, at that 
— quarterings were not marshalled in genea- 
ogical order. : 

I believe, with D. P., that the 4th quartering is 
Belvoir, on the authority of Mr. Eller; whose 
accounts of the various families connected with 
Belvoir Castle is in other respects so correct, and 
shows such research, that I think he is likely to 
be right. WaTERBOUGET. 


In answer to D. P.’s inquiries, it is right that I 
should explain that, in assuming the last quar- 
tering in the shield at Haddon Hall to be Trusbut, 
I had no other authority than what was contained 
in his previous communications ; and that, in 
assuming the fourth to be Valoines, I proceeded 
entirely on conjecture. It will be seen at a glance 
that, if these two coats are rightly ascribed to 
Valoines and Trusbut, there is strong ground for 


* An error, his name was Everard. 
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holding that the shield was marshalled on an in- 
telligible system ; but if it turns out to be other- 
wise, the only explanation I can see, is, that the 
quarterings were put together in the higgledy- 
piggledy manner described by D. P. I have not 
the means at hand of verifying the assumptions 
that I made in my former communication. Let 
me, therefore, hope that some of your correspon- 
dents may be able to state what the arms of 
Trusbut and Valoines really were. I must at the 
same time beg to remind your readers in general, 
that D. P.’s original question was—“ What were 
the arms of Todeni, Belvoir, Albini ? *’—and to 
suggest that any information on this subject 
would still be acceptable. 

To return, however, to our heraldic puzzle : — 
A few ancient escutcheons, carefully studied, could 
hardly fail to afford a clue to the solution of it. 
In the Lansdown MSS., No. 882, there is a draw- 
ing of the escutcheon of Henry de Beauchamp ; 
who was created Duke of Warwick in 1444, and 
died in the year following. Among the numerous 
quarterings, the coats of Newburgh and Beau- 
champ, as might be expected, occupy prominent 
places; but, what is rather surprising, [ do not | 
find among their surroundings a single coat that 
has been introduced into the shield at Haddon 
Hall. The whole arrangement of the escutcheon 
appears to be very singular; and in calling atten- 
tion to it, I am in hopes that some of your heraldic 
readers may be able to furnish an explanation of 
the principle on which it was framed. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[I will advert to one other instance, connected | 


with a family to which the attention of your 
readers has recently been directed. In West- 
minster Abbey there is a monument to the me- 
mory of the first Lord Hunsdon, who died in 
1596—not more than seven years after the date 
of the painted window at Haddon Hall (see 3" S. 
v. 382). At Hunsdon there is (at all events, there 
was lately, and I hope it still exists), a monument 
to the memory of his son John, the third baron, 
who died in 1617. On each of these monuments 
there is an escutchedn of many quarterings. At 
the time they were put up, the system of mar- 
shalling may be supposed to have been rapidly 
approximating to what it now is. 
further assistance is required, there is the monu- 
ment that Mr. Rontnson speaks of, at Culham, 
in Oxfordshire, to the memory of Sir Edmund 
Cary, another son of the first Lord Hunsdon, 
who died in 1637 (3 S. vi. 173). On this monu- 
ment (if I am not mistaken) the arms of each 
generation are set out separately, as is sometimes 
seen in pedigrees. In any attempt to elucidate 
the system, on which quarterings were marshalled 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, it 
would be difficult to have better materials to work 
upon than what are furnished by this series of 
monuments of the Hunsdon family. 
Starrorp Carey. 


And if any | 
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James Granam (3 §S, v. 517; vi. 34, 52, 72, 
196.)—In the biographical sketches that accom. 
pany Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, Dr. Graham's 
death is stated to have taken place on the 23rd of 
June, 1794; and the date of 1798 is probably 
wrong. In addition to the other peculiarities 
that marked his insane career, he dissented jp 
many other respects from the ordinary usages 
of mankind. He wore no woollen clothes; he 
slept on a hair-mattress, without featherbed or 
blankets, with all the windows open. He said, 
and with some degree of truth, that most of our 
diseases are owing to too much heat; and he 
carried his cool regimen to such an extent, that 
he was in terms with the tacksman of the king's 
park for liberty to build a house upon the 
top of Arthur's Seat, in order to try how far 
he could bear the utmost degree of cold that 
the climate of Edinburgh affords; but though 
the tacksman was willing, the noble proprietor 
would not listen to the project. His death took 
place somewhat suddenly, by the bursting of a 
blood vessel. He was buried in the Grey Friars’ 
churchyard, Edinburgh. With all his eccentrici- 
ties, he had a benevolent and charitable disposi- 
tion; and his conduct towards his parents was 
exemplary. Whilst in Edinburgh, he took them 
every morning in his carriage, which was one of 
the most splendid description, for an airing, at- 
tended by servants in gorgeous liveries ; and these 
worthies—old-fashioned Presbyterian Whigs of the 
strictest kind—were infinitely gratified by the 
“pomps and vanities” with which they were sur- 
rounded. Scotus. 


Fetron’s Daccer (3" §S. vi. 206.)—I am glad 
to see that Sir T. Wixnineaton has mooted the 
question anent the identity of the dagger lately 
exhibited at Warwick, with the instrument with 
which Felton killed the Duke of Buckingham. 
Feeling an interest in the matter, I wrote to the 
gentleman who arranged and had charge of the 
Museum at Warwick, to favour me with a de 
scription of the weapon. He kindly did so, a- 
companying his remarks with a slight sketch. I 
was exceedingly surprised to find this evidence 
so much at variance with the account in the State 
Trials ; where, instead of a curious double-bladed 
dagger, as indicated by my correspondent, it 13 
said to have been a “common tenpenny knife, 
made by “Thomas Wild, living in Crooked Billet 
Yard, Sheffield ;” and whose “trade mark” was 
on the blade. The startled Hallamshire cutler 
was taken to London; and, on being examined, 
stated that all he knew about the knife was, that 
he had made and sold it to Lieutenant Felton, 
when the latter was with a recruiting party @ 
Sheffield. I had so long taken this explicit state 
ment for unquestioned fact, that I was quite 
puzzled with the information above indicated. It 
may imply no great compliment to my worthy 
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townsman of the seventeenth century, to have 
been thus an involuntary accessory to the per- 
petration of a deed of blood at which thousands 
did not weep; but as a curious question of fact, 
I look with anxiety for any elucidation of the 
comparative claims for genuineness in reference 
to the weapons alluded to. J.H 


In reply to Mr. Wrxnineton’s inquiry as to 
how Felton’s dagger came into the possession of 
the family of the Earls of Denbigh, I beg to in- 
form him that the first Countess of Denbigh was 
sister to the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
stabbed, and that the dagger was brought to her 
by Firebrace, who was valet to the Duke. 

NEWNHAM. 


Duke or Magenta (3" S. vi. 165.) — The old 
Irish gentleman, quoted by your correspondent 
Crwerx, is in error in stating that the grandfather 
of Marshal M‘Mahon was a Presbyterian minister, 
and had baptized him, &c., &c. ‘The whole state- 
ment which follows is a ridiculous fabrication. 
The ancestors of the Marshal have been long 
settled in France. The Marshal's father was the 
Marquis de M‘Mahon, possessor of a magnificent 
domain now possessed by his nephew, the Mar- 

uis Carl de M‘Mahon. The whole family were 

rench nobles of the “ancient régime;” and 
never served Napoleon L., as stated by the old 
Irish gentleman. 

This absurd fabrication is of a piece with the 
other bit of Irish blarney, contained in certain 
Hibernian journals, which claimed Pelissier as the 
son of a Mr. Palliser ; and Garibaldi as the grand- 
son of a certain Garry Baldy. Gaxuus. 

Paris. 

Harorp’s Cross (3" S. vi. 167.)—Your cor- 
respondent will, I think, find all the information 
he requires in the late Dr. Burton's Letters from 
Harold's Cross, 1850, 16mo, Dublin, 1850. 

ABHBA. 


Papists (3™ S. vi. 114, 137, 156.) —I am glad 
that this antiquated word has chosen “N. & Q.” 
for the place of its resuscitation. Discussion will 
not be inflamed into dispute, nor philology pushed 
aside for logomachy. 

Johnson's definition—“ One who adheres to the 
communion of the Pope and the Church of Rome” 
—does not, in my view at least, convey the “ re- 
proach” and “offence” which some, less enlight- 
ened than Brstioruecar. Curtuam, may have 
intended : construing it into Pope-worship, and 
infraction of the first two Commandments. Fifty 
years ago, the learned author of Statement of the 
Penal Laws which affect the Catholics of Ireland, 

ronounced it extinct—no longer applied to them 
y any gentleman or scholar. 

Though understanding by the term “ Papist,” 

& member of the Roman Church who maintains 
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terpretation of doctrine and formulary of disci- 
pline, I have been careful to use the less distaste- 
ful term—Roman Catholics ; but which I find no 
less objectionable, in more instances than one 
having been courteously set right with—“ Catholic, 
if you please.” Now Catholic, I need not say, 
means “ Universal ;” and I am by no means dis- 
posed (as, I hope, a fellow Christian) to consider 
my own Anglican Catholicity a jot inferior to 
that of my Roman neighbour. “ Why not Catho- 
lic?” says F.C. H. Because it affords no speci- 
fication to what branch of the Catholic Church he 
belongs. While he repudiates in his own person 
“ Papist”—which I have neither wish nor purpose 
of applying to him—why should he call me “ Lu- 
theran,” or “ Calvinist,” or other sectarian appel- 
lative? Why claim exclusively for the Church 
of Rome a divine foundaotion, while denying it to 
the Churches of Britain and of Geneva? Why 
pronounce every Christian Church but his own as 
* Non-Catholic” as the Jewish synagogue and 
the Mohammedan mosque ? 

Accepting, however, his alternative, we will 
style him and his co-religionists “* Roman Catho- 
lics"—the title assigned them by the law, and 
which no gentle or just man would withhold from 
them: so long as, equally just and gentle, and 
Christianly doing as they would be done by, they 
style us English Catholics, or Genevan Catholics, 
the Christian Church being the Parent Tree. 
Rome, England, and Geneva—to each I say, 
Esto perpetua! E. L. 8. 


Dr. Doppriner’s MSS. (3 S. vi. 109.)— 
J. D. Humphreys, Esq., died some years ago, I 
think at Islington; and shortly after, his effects 
were sold, including all Dr. Doddridge’s (whose 
grandson, or great-grandson, Mr. Humphreys 
was) papers: among which, were many inedited 
letters, &c. The Rev. Edward Doddridge, Knt., 
Nottidge, near Bridgend, S. W., a descendant of 
the great divine, could give particulars. 

An ApMirer or DopprincE. 

Hamam (3" §. vi. 18, 160.)— 

“ Halicom (}Yalisdom, Sax., i. e. Holy Judgment ; Hey- 
ligthum, Teut.), whence, in old Times, ‘ By my Halidam,’ 
was a solemn Oath among Country People.”—N. Bailey’s 
Dictionary, 21st edit. 

Rugeley. W. I. S. Horron. 

Bartieman (3" S, vi. 154.)—Probably Bartle- 
man was on no occasion so mellifluous, so effec- 
tive, as at the Oxford Commemoration, in 1818, 
in Heber's Palestine. The last line — 

“ For the light gales of balmy Palestine,”— 

was thrilling. Every lady present, every member 
of the University, rose to do him honour. It was 
a perfect ovation. Haster Honus. 
odsworth, 


Meanina or Rampers (3S. vi. 45.) — Mr. 





the Papal supremacy, and accepts the Papal ia- 


Peacock, in his explanation of the meaning of 
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the word rampers, as applied to the Roman ways 
in Lincolnshire, seems to consider it as a local 
term ; but is it not merely the provincial mode of 
uttering the old, and now nearly obsolete word, 
rampire (or, as Bailey gives it, rampier), fre- 
quently used by writers of the Elizabethan time ? 
he following madrigal exemplifies both the use 
of the word and its meaning : — 
“ At sound of her sweet voice and words betraying, 
My hope advance’d that fair desire had founded ; 
But as brave Thebes was built by harp’s sweet playing, 
And fell by sound of warlike trump confounded, 
So that despiteful tongue with rage inflamed, 
Sounding the alarm unto my heart amazed, 
Of that proud hope the which to fall was framed, 
Left not one rampire to the ground unrazed,” 
Musica Transalpina, book ii. 4to, 1597. 


W. H. Husx. 


Tennyson’s “Enoca Arpen”: BiGAMY AND 
Desertion (3 S. vi. 186.)—The popular notion 
that “if a man leave his wife and nothing be heard 
of him for seven years, he may be fairly and legally 
considered dead, and his wife may marry again,” 
has, like many other popular axioms, some inci- 
dents of truth alloyed with much that is incorrect. 
“* Whosoever being married shall marry any other 
person during the life of the former husband or 
wife,” is liable by 24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, to penal 
servitude or imprisonment. But to this general 
proposition the statute (s. 57), amongst other per- 
sons, excepts “any person marrying a second 
time whose husband or wife shall have been con- 
tinually absent from such person for the space of 
seven years then last past, and shall not have been 
known by such person to be living within that 
time.” A similar exception existed in the original 
statute (1 Jac. I. c.11), which made bigamy a 
felony. But it is necessary that the prisoner 
charged with the offence should prove his igno- 
rance that the husband or wife was alive during 
the whole of those seven years (Reg. v. Cullen, 
9 C. & P. 681), and not that the party charged, to 
be deprived of the benefit of its provision as a de- 
fence, must be proved to have known at the time 
when he contracted the second marriage that the 
first wife had been alive during some part of the 
seven years preceding. But comptre 1 East P. C. 
467; 1 Russ. by Grea. 187; R. v. Briggs, Dear. 
& B. C. C. 98; and R. v. Cross, 1 F. & F. 510. 

From these considerations it is evident that 
Annie Arden was not criminally culpable; but 
her first marriage was, of course, in force till the 
death of Enoch; her second marriage ceremony 
was a farce, and the children by the second hus- 
band were illegitimate. Wynne E. Baxter. 

Croydon. 

Roman Numerars (3" §. vi. 29, 77, 139, 180, 
&c.) — The answer to the query, “ How would an 
arithmetician of ancient Rome have multiplied 
eighty-four by forty-seven ?” is to be found in the 





word “calculate.” Untmmus Romanorum and 
Cuurna are utterly wrong. The manner in which 
each of these gentlemen performs the operation is 
very ingenious, but‘is not the manner of the an- 
cient Roman, since the ancient Roman could 
not have performed the operation at all. As 
is well known, he carried out all arithmetical 
operations with little pebbles, calculi, or ynpa, 
on an abacus with grooves for the units, tens, 
hundreds, &c. This mode continued in vogue, 
throughout the whole of the middle ages, down to 
the time when Arabic numerals became general, 
that is to say, till about the end of the seventeenth 
century. During the latter portion of this period, 
however, Roman calculi were replaced by the so- 
called Nuremberg tokens — counters which are 
found everywhere in great numbers, and perplex 
collectors, although the use to which they were 
applied might be learnt from the fact that on 
some of them the word rechen-pfenning is to be 
found, and the merclant is exhibited as standing 
at his abacus, with his counters before him. That 
the method of calculation employed by the ancients 
was in use in Europe as late as the time of Louis 
Quatorze is incidentally learned from Moliére, 
who makes his Malade Imaginaire, wishing to ascer- 
tain the gross amount of his numerous doctors’ bills, 
order his servant to bring him his bag of jettons, 
or counters. An allusion to calculations by 
counters occurs in Shakspeare also. Mr. Albert 
Way, in a note to the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
sub voce AwGrym, thinks the method had in 
some degree been superseded by the use of Arabic 
numerals towards the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. The Chinese, with their swan- pun, 
altogether identical in principle with the ancient 
abacus, perform calculations with a rapidity and 
facility perfectly amazing. P. Hurcuinson asks for 
a passage in Latin which will tell him something 
of ancient arithmetic. Here is a passage in Greek, 
which will probably do as well. It is from Poly- 
bius, who, speaking of disgraced courtiers, com- 
pares them to Yo, which at one time represent 
thousands of pounds, and at the next moment, by 
a change of position, ar’nt worth a farthing. 


“Ovrws ydp claw obra mapamAhoin Tais ex) TaY aBa- 
klov Wipos. exewal te yap Kara thw Tod Ynplforres 
BovAnow, kpri xadxoiv, kal wapautixa rédavror To xovew" 
bl re wep Tas avAas Kata 7d Tod Bacikéws veda paxa~ 
piot, kal wapa wédas eAdcewo) ylyvovra.— Polybii Hist, 
v. 26. 


. : r > pw 
Burlington Gardens. Tuomas Purnetl. 


Mortos anp Tartans (3S, vi. 109.)—E.J.L. 
asks if an heiress may use the family motto, an 
transmit it to her children? No, she may nob 
Ladies have neither crest, motto, nor helmet, and 
cannot transmit what they never possessed. 

Scotch tartans (the plaid is merely a sort of 
scarf, which may be of tartan or self-coloured) are 
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no part of heraldry. They are more closely allied 
to uniforms or liveries. I suppose all a chief's 
followers would wear his tartan, if he were par- 
ticular upon the point. But whether the ladies of 
his family would, in those days, have thought it 
genteel to do so I must leave to Scotch antiquaries 
to tell us. I imagine wherever they were wealthy 
enough, they dressed after the fashion of France 
and England. Are there any authentic portraits 
of Scotch chiefs, or chieftain’s wives, in the tar- 
tan? Ladies nowadays sometimes compliment 
their husbands by wearing a habit faced like his 
yeomanry or his hunt; and very likely in former 
times might, in a similar spirit, wear his tartan. 
Now of course it is done out of fancy or fashion, 
and any lady may wear or dress her children in 
whatever tartan she pleases; and, if a Scotch 
woman of a recognised clan, no doubt she has a 
very natural pride in wearing that clan’s tartan. 
| et 

Netson’s Corrin (3°¢ S. vi. 157.) —One more 
interesting addition might be made to your note of 
Nelson's coffin. It was not only made of the main- 
mast of Brueys’ ship, “ L’Orient,” but of that por- 
tion of the mast which fell (when “ L’Orient” blew 
up) on the “ Swiftsure’s” deck, carrying away 
part of the fore-rigging. Nelson set up the coffin 
in his own cabin; but was obliged, after a time, 
to send it below in deference to the (supersti- 
tious ?) feelings of the crew of the “ Vanguard.” 

Haster Ho tuisrt. 

Lodsworth. 

Earty MARRIAGES IN FORMER Times IN Enc- 
Land (3"' S. vi. 129.)—See a notice on this sub- 
ject in The Derby Household Books, edited by 
the Rev. F. R. Raines for the Chetham Society, 
pp. 210, 211. In p. 212, he adds the following 
note : — 

“Strype says about this time, or a little earlier, the 
nation became scandalous for the frequency of divorces, 
especially among the richer sort; and one occasion was 
the covetousness of the nobility and gentry, who used 
olten to marry their children when they were young 
boys and girls, that they might join land to land; and 
being grown up, they many times disliked each other, 
and then separation and divorce followed, to the breaking 
of espousals and the displeasure of God.” 7” 
_ At this time the Homily against adultery was 
issued, and not without occasion. P. P. 

“CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GopLINEss” (1* §. iy. 
491; 3° S. iv. 419.) —I have often thought that 
this proverb arose vut of the dictum of Aristotle, 
that “Cleanliness is a half-virtue.” The modern 
proverb reads just like a Christianised version of 
this ancient saying. Yet I fear this note is not of 
much value, for 1 am unable to supply the pas- 
sage of Aristotle’s writings in which it occurs, 
and am too much occupied to make a search for 
it. Perhaps one of your many scholarly readers 
can help me. Juxta TurRm, 
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A German KnowtepGe or ENGLAND AND THE 
“ ArtceMEINE ZeEttunG” (3 §. vi. 144.) — The 
lovers of genial, and for the most part just, criti- 
cism in literature and the fine arts, are indebted 
to the Allgemeine Zeitung for so large a portion of 
enjoyment, that it becomes painful to think of 
lessening it by any mention of defects in other 
directions; defects that not only betray gross 
ignorance of England, but also a want of sym- 
pathy with her free institutions. Just cause for 
this accusation has been more particularly evi- 
dent of late ; and we have regretted to notice the 
Allgemeine Zeitung eagerly seizing every oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting English society in the most 
odious and unfavourable colours. Hopeful ob- 
servers, however, see elsewhere so many elements 
of improvement at work in the ever-active Ger- 
man Fatherland, that it is much better to greet 
with welcome any signs of improvement in that 
divided region, than angrily to retaliate upon a 
people more sinned against by the evils of their 
political system, than sinning in their individual 
capacity. A Scor Aproap. 


Rernes (3 8. vi. 111.)—The following verses 
occur in Chaucer’s Booke of the Dutchesse : — 
“ I woll yeve him a featherbed, 
Raied with gold, and right well cled, 
In fine blacke sattin d’outremere, 
And many a pillow, and every bere, 
Of cloth of raines to slepe on soft.” 

In the Glossary appended to Tyrwhitt's valu- 
able edition of Chaucer, Raines is explained, 
“ The city of Rennes in Bretagne.” 

Joun Henperson, Clk. 

Enniskillen, 

Cross Potence (3" S. vi. 136.)—H. S. G. may 
be quite right, but one of the family was my in- 
formant. I understood him to say the crest was 
two mountains, the valley between or at the foot 
of them, Val pié, being a rebus on the name. 

P. F. 

Pre-peatu Monuments (3" S. vi. 85.) —Some 
years ago there stood in Sandon Church, Stafford- 
shire, a fair monument to the memory of Sampson 
Erdeswicke, Esq., author of A Survey of Stafford- 
shire, who died in 1603. The monument was 
situated against the north wall of the church, and 
represented him in a recumbent posture, dressed 
in a jacket with short skirts, and wearing spurs on 
his heels. Two kneeling figures of his wives were 
above him, and above them was a curious epitaph, 
exhibiting his pedigree. The Rev. Mr. Harwood, 
in his edition of The Survey of Staffordshire, states 
that the above monument of Erdeswicke “ was 
erected to his own memory by himself in his life- 
time.” See also Pennant’s Journey from Chester 
to London, 1811. Harry ConGreve. 


Epwarp M. Wuuicu (3" S. vi. 29.) — This is 
doubtless intended for Edward Michael Whitty, 
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some time editor of The Leader, wherein he pub- 
lished those clever sketches “ The Stranger in 
Parliament.” He died in Australia, I believe, 
some four or five years ago. Patuur 8. Krxe, 


A Suepster (3 §, vi. 149.) —In the new edi- 
tion of Nares's Glossary, by Halliwell and Wright, 
is the following : — 

“+ Shepster; a seamstress, 

“*A sempster, or shepster, sutrix.’— Withals’ Dic- 
tionarie, ed. 1608, p. 146. 

“* Mabyll, the shepster, cherissheth her right well; she 
maketh surplys, shertes, breches, keverchiffs, and all that 
may be wrought of lynnen cloth.’ — Caxton’s Boke for 
Travellers,” 

Tuos. Surexps, 

Scarborough, 

“ Wituikins AND nis Dinan” (3 S. vi. 158, 
236.)—In answer to Juverna, I beg to state that, 
to the best of my recollection, a Latin version of 
this ballad appeared in Diogenes, the penny Punch 
of the period, during the earlier part of 1854. It 
was attributed to a Cantab, then well known as a 
humorous writer, but [ forget whether it was 
clever or mere doggerel. 

Is Exon sure that Albert Smith’s French ver- 
sion of this ballad extended beyond the first verse 
which he quotes? Used not the lamented enter- 
tainer to let some French gentleman relate, in his 
own tongue, merely so much of the lyric tragedy 
that had so profoundly interested him when visit- 
ing a London theatre, and then at once to merrily 
rattle away to some other episode ? W. B. 

List or Ermemics (3" §S. vi, 217.) —Meretes 
will find a valuable contribution to a chronological 
list of epidemics, by an author little known, T. 
Forster, M B., &c. The work in which it is given 
is entitled /iustrations of the Atmospherical Origin 
of Epidemic Diseases of Health, published 1829. On 


A . > a ; | 
». 139, he gives a “ Catalogue of Pe ee since : 
I , © gue f Pestilence since | Our Lord consult Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints, August | 


the Christian era.” It extends up to p. 180, thus 
filling fifty-one closely printed pages. His object 
is to connect the pestilences he records with the 
appearance of comets, and with atmospheric in- 
fluences generally. It is, I think, incomplete, but 


would form an excellent basis on which to form | 


a more correct list. I have already noticed this 
work in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. i. 129. It is worthy 
the attention of the student. I think there is a 
more recent edition, but I have not met with it. 
ae ah 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Three Months in an English Monastery. A Personal Nar- 
rative, by Charles Walker. (Murray & Co.) 

This is a zealous, if not able, defence of the eccentrici- 
ties of probably a well-meaning, but certainly weak- 
minded man, who, not content with doing his duty in 
the plain straightforward way which may do much good 
to a parish though it bring no notoriety so the priest, 











must needs gratify his personal vanity and impair hig 
own real usefulness by an endeavour to introduce into the 
Church of England practices and costumes calculated tq 


| shock the feelings of earnest Christians, and to call forth 


the ribaldry of the profane. The portrait of Brother Ig. 
natius, got up regardless of expense as a nineteenth cen- 


| tury monk, forms an appropriate frontispiece to the 
| volume, 


The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Italy. Illustrated 
with Maps and Plans of Towns, Galleries, Se. (Mur- 
ray.) 

The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Switzerland. With 
Clue Maps, Plans, and Mountain Outlines. ( Murray.) 


A Hand-Book for Visitors to Paris: containing a De 
scription of the most remarkable Objects in Paris, with 
General Advice and Information for Travellers in that 
Metropolis, and on the Way to it. With Map and Plans, 
(Murray.) 

The saying, that “A great book is a great evil,” 
applies most unmistakeably to a Guide Book; and we 
think, therefore, Mr. Murray has done wisely in meeting 
the demand for compact, yet comprehensive, travelling 
directories by the publication of these Knapsack Guides, 
The Knapsack Guide to Italy is an abridgment of the 
Hand- Books of Northern, Central, and Southern Itqly, 


| condensed by the Editor, but corrected and revised to the 


latest moment, and containing much new information con- 
nected with the several localities described. In like man- 


| ner the Knapsack Guide to Switzerland is a condensed 


and corrected revision of the Swiss Hand-Book, with 
much new matter regarding places and passes in the 
Alps to which Englishmen now resort, arranged in a form 
very convenient for the traveller on foot or by rail, While 
the Paris Hand- Book is intended to convey, in the smallest 
possible space, a description of the most remarkable objects 
of the French capital, so arranged that the Tourist may 
find no difficulty in piloting himself without any other 
aid through the intricacies of the great city of continental 
Europe. 


Aotices ta Correspondents, 


Bisnor Percy in our next Number. 
W. J. For traditionary notices of the burial-place of the Mother 


T. H. T. will find a few notes respecting John Shakespeare, Aldar~ 
man of the Ward of Aldgate in 1767, in“ N. & Q.” 2nd 5. x. 2, 

8. H. Our Correspondent is probably referring to Psalm lexvil. Gy 
which, in the Prayer- Book version, runs — 

“ 80 the Lord awaked as one out of sleep; and like a giant refraial 
with wine.” 


T. BR. (Bromley) — 
“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, - 
Are all the movements of the Eternal Mind, 

is from a poem by the late Rev. John East, and will probably be 
found in his Songs ot my Pilgrimage. See “ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. x, @& 

Gonos Vicxens. Jt is a Nuremburg Token, and of a very 
ype. 

T. D. (Howden.) The Icones Biblicwm were engraved by 
Merian, the elder. Brunet speaks of it as curieux et rare. le 
also the Basle Todten-Tantz, and many other works, which are 


| tn the notice given of him in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 


Ac. &O. 
” « 

Eararom. — 3rd S. vi. p. 225, col. i. line 18, for “genius” read" GR 
nesis.” 

#s* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of Gt 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Norss awp Qoearss” is published at noon on Friday, and # 
issued in eS Pants. The Subscription for Stamrsp on 
Sia Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (inchading 
yearly Lwpsx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 

wable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiustam G. Sure. 

feuaixoron Sraeet, Staann, W.C., to whom all Comm o NICATION 
tar Eprron should be addressed. 
abroad, 


“ Novas & Qveniss” is regist 
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